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Long playing (333 1r.p.m.) records Extended play (45 r.p.m.) record 
TAKIN’ IT EASY, VOL. I 
Fishmouth—Take 1; Summertime; 

My Monday date 

THE FAWKES-TURNER SEXTET DFE 6192 

Available during January 


NEW ORLEANS JOYS 


Bobby Shafto; Chimes blues; 

Rock Island line*; The Martinique; 
New Orleans blues; John Henry*; 
Merrydown rag; Stevedore stomp 
CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 

*THE LONNIE DONEGAN SKIFFLE GROUP 
LF 1198 


78 r.p.m. records 

Beale Street blues; Someday sweetheart 
EDDIE LANG AND JOE VENUTI 
AND THEIR ORCHESTRA F 5883 


“BACK TO THE DELTA” 


A NEW ORLEANS ENCORE 
After you’ve gone; Farewell blues 


Sing on; Lord, Lord, Lord, you sure been 
good to me; Faraway blues; Moose march; 

Midnight special* ; Casey Jones* ; K. C. Moan*; 
Saturday night function; Shim-me-sha wabble 


EDDIE LANG AND JOE VENUTI 
AND THEIR ORCHESTRA F 5884 


KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN Good old waggon blues ; 
*KEN COLYER’S SKIFFLE GROUP LF 1196 Miss Annabelle Lee 

FREDDY MIRFIELD AND HIS GARBAGE MEN 
NEW ORLEANS TO LONDON F 8526 


Goin’ home; Isle of Capri; 

Harlem rag; La Harpe Street blues; 
Stockyard strut; Cataract rag; 

Early hours; Too busy 

KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN LF 1152 


Who’s sorry now? ; March of the Bobcats 
BOB CROSBY’S BOBCATS F 6790 


I’m just wild about Harry; 
After you’ve gone 


PARADE OF THE PIECES JIMMY DORSEY JAZZ GROUP F 9003 


Parade of the pieces (Love); Alagazam; 
Boo-bee-o0-bee; Ory’s Creole trombone; 
National emblem—March; Smokey mokes ; 
Skeleton jangle; Long John stomp 

HARRY GOLD AND HIS PIECES OF EIGHT LF 1040 


OR 


Muskrat ramble; Jenny’s ball 
GEORGE WEBB AND HIS 
DIXIELANDERS F 9385 
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JAZZ ON PARADE 


Hearing Coleman Hawkins play at 
Lakenheath U. S. A. F. Base on October 
19th. had a certain moral boost to me 
as a jazz lover. At first it all seemed so 
unreal for England. Unlike the occas- 
ion of his fateful visit in 1949 there was 
no private sleuth ready to run howling 
back to the Musicians Union. The 
almighty Union had been scoffed 
at by an enterprising booker and the 
fortunate few at the Lakenheath camp 
were allowed to share the spoils. 
Certain aspects of the concert were 
disappointing, but then everything that 
glitters isn‘t gold. To hear Hawk 
again was worth any amount of effort. 

The heat was forcibly turned on at 
nine o'clock when Illinois Jacquet led 
his group onto the stage. Illinois 
played a chorus of his signature tune 
““Robbin’s Nest”, then leapt straight 
into one of his familiar screamers. 
He seemed determined to pull out 
every stop in the opening number. 
Naturally this included a high octave 
chorus, in which his tone closely re- 
sembles a muted trumpet. With the 
freak efforts over, however, his tenor 
playing improved considerably. In the 
concentration of a ballad, or the easy 
ride of a tune like “Flying Home”, 
Illinois can be quite impressive. He 
dosen’t phrase like a bopper; he’s 
rather more a frantic extension of the 


middle period. Without applauding: 


his obvious complex to satisfy the 
demands of an audience, | marked him 
as something of a humorist. Towards 
the end of his second chorus on “Flying 
Home” someone in the audience shout- 
ed the inevitable “Go, go, go” cliché. 
Illinois rounded the chorus off, then 
yelled the phrase back at the audience, 
almost hurling his saxophone and the 
microphone with it ! 

Illinois isn’t afraid to blow in the hot 
style, and make no mistake, he’s got a 
sense of the best. Even the frenzy 
choruses had a swing. I prefered the 
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ballads—‘Black Velvet” and the haunt- 
ing “September Song’’—because they 
had a sensitive turn, a smooth, tasteful 
flow. I should think that in sympathe- 
tic conditions (and with a good rhythm 
section) this man must be a fine soloist. 
He’s a powerful one either way. 

His supporting band is an odd little 
unit. The pianist, Adrian Acea, was 
given no opportunity as a soloist so I 
can’t comment on his real worth, but 
the rhythm section, as a unit, was too 
weak for a tenorman like Jacquet. 
Osie Johnson on drums blew up an 
occasional solo storm, yet never seemed 
to pack any real punches behind the 
regular beat. 

The frontline was even more con- 
fusing. Sahib Shihab never looked 
happy on the stand, although he phrased 
some fluent baritone on “*Flying Home” 
He explained later that the baritone was- 


n’t a suitable outlet for him. With work . 


being scarce in the States he’d taken up 
the big horn to join Dizzy’s group. 
After the tour he was hoping to play 
again as an altoist. Russell Jacquet 
had enough solo space to shine and 
unfortunately wasted it all. He blew too 
many note cascades for comfortable 
trumpet playing. There was no oppor- 
tunity to judge his tone or the real 
power of his attack. 
MATTHEW GEE 

In point of fact, the outstanding 
success of the Jacquet frontline was 
trombonist Matthew Gee, a really strong 
stylist. He fully came off in toth his solo 
choruses (Matthew, by the way, was 
the only musician on the stand for whom 
the Hawk showed any outward enthu- 
siasm.) He plays with a beat and his 
ideas are simple and direct. Here 
again we have an extention of the 
middle period influence, although he 
claims his main admiration is for Jay 
Jay Johnson. His attack has the broad 
front and the flowing — glissando 
work we've heard in the past from Britt 
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Woodman and James Cleveland. , . 

When Coleman Hawkins came on the 
stand, Joe Benjamin slipped in on bass. 
It would have been better if Hawke had 
enlisted the rest of the Sarah Vaughan: 
Trio. Joe helped the tenorman all the 
way, and with Roy Haynes on drums 
in place of Osie Johnson there could 
have been a world of difference. Osie’s . 
brushwork on “Body and Soul” was 
sufficient for the ballad style, but on 
the up-tempo “‘Stuffy” there just wasn’t 
enough behind the soloist. 

THE HAWK 

Still Hawk remains the complete 
master. Before the set he wasn’t in a 
talking mood. He’s the star. He’s 
seen and heard just about everything 
in jazz. Framed bya very casual; 
personality, Coleman leaves his music 
talk to the bandstand now where his 
instrument can answer all the questions. 
His stage technique has the same casuat 
approach. From a big build-up by 
Jacquet, he sauntered, smiling, into the 
central position; a broad, fawn-suited 
figure, less suave than Ellington, but 
nevertheless completely assured. 

Even though the accompaniment 
wasn’t the best, it couldn’t detract from: 
the tenorman’s greatness. The ideas 
keep on tumbling out. Time has taken 
nothing out of his style and his natural. 
artistry. On his previous visit he estim- 
ated that he’d improvised on “Body and 
Soul” about ten thousand times. I dare 
not guess what the figure stands at now 
but he still makes the solo sound 
wonderful. He took the tune at a 
slightly quicker pace, often flowing into 
double time, then culm‘nating in a 
dramatic cadenza coda over Benjamin’s 
bowed bass. Hawk’s solos set their 


own standards—continually the highest. 

The beautiful (and expressive) voice 
of Sarah Vaughan provided the end-of- 
programme feast, accompanied by the 
superior rhythm section of pianist 
Jimmy Jones, Joe Benjamin and Roy 
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in a 


Haynes. 
silver and mauve dress, Sarah gave out 


Looking impressive 


her best. She sang seven numbers in 
that ever so easy, supple style. I would 
pick out two of the tunes—*'Street of 
Dreams” and “I Cried For 
interpretations equalling anything I’ve 
heard from her on record. She’s a 
feeling jazz singer, but her delivery is so 
relaxed. Like Ella and Billie, 1 think 
of her voice like an instrument. I 
listen to its intonation and then begin 
dividing it into registers as though it 
were a saxophone. There are beautiful 
high notes swiftly contrasted with 
equally beautiful low ones. 


JIMMY JONES 

I can also well understand Sarah’s 
enthusiasm over her rhythm section. 
After the opening number I crept up 
close to the stand to hear Jimmy Jones 
in action. As an accompanist he’s the 
finest I’ve heard after Garland and Teddy 
Wilson in the jazz world. His ballad 
touch is so delicate, yet so decisive. 
Rather like falling leaves, except that 
everything is neat and orderly. He 
played some strong chordal piano in 
the up-tempo numbers, and also took 
a couple of solos which revealed a rich, 
inventive flow of Ellingtonish ideas. 

On “Summertime” we heard a chorus 
from Jimmy, one from Joe Benjamin’s 
fine-toned bass and one from Roy 
Haynes. Roy is quite a bundle of 
energy behind the drums. Both on 
and off the set he’s a very alert, 
brisk man. His drum solo wasn’t just a 
technical bombardment. Like Art 
Blakey he made the kit say something. 
Everything is precision to him. He 
looks neat and his music is the same way 
At times he uses sticks behind Sarah 
but he’s never noisy with them, and he 
proved that a drummer can be light and 
yet swinging all the way. The fluidity 
of his group drumming (and of his 
superb cymbal work) was demonstrated 
in “Perdido”, the final number of the 
concert. For this Hawk and _ the 
Jacquet soloists joined Sarah and the 
trio. With Roy’s drums behind him, 
Coleman drove along with the abandon 
that I'd missed on the earlier set. 

Roy Haynes is a Boston man. “I 
was born there in 1925”, he volunteered 
as I steered him towards the restaurant. 
With the intensive state of the tour he'd 
hardly eaten that day. 

“Working with Sarah is great”, Roy 
continued. ‘There’s no frustation in 
the job at all. Accompanying Sarah is 
just like playing behind a hornman.” 

We discussed his previous playing 
career and recordings. He dispelled the 
theory that his first recording was 
Dizzy’s unissued album of Kern melod- 
ies with strings. 


“No. I wasn’t on that date. The 
record I first remember making was 
“Broadway” with Kai Winding. IL 
really started in 1947 with Lester 
Young. I played with Prez until 1949. 
Afterwards I went gigging around New 
York with Miles and Bud Powell. Then 
I was tied up with Parker and Al Haig 
from about 1950 to 1952 and I joined 
Sarah the year after.” 

Roy has a deep admiration for Max 
Roach, Art Blakey and Shelly Manne, 
but claims that the one dominating 
personality in his love of jazz has been 
Jo. Jones. 

He was enthusiastic over a session 
just completed for Swedish Metronome. 
Four sides had been cut under the 
drummer's leadership. Also on the date 
were Sahib Shihab, playing alto and 
baritone, Adrian Acea, Joe Benjamin 
and a Swedish tenorman and trombon- 
ist. One track was Roy’s own feature 
“Hagnes”. Another was “Gone 
Again”. Joe Benjamin did an original 
entitled ‘Miss Mopsy”. Adrian Acea’s 
“Little Lonnie” had completed the 
package. 


JOHN LEWIS 

Of the current events in New York 
the man continually on the drummer's 
lips was John Lewis 

“John has the gifts of a composer. 
Gigi Gryce has too but John is the most 
serious. He'll only play now with the 
musicians who suit his pattern. In fact 
when the Milton Jackson Quartet was 
formed he didn’t want Percy Heath to 
play bass with them at the beginning. 
Milt won him round eventually but John 
spent a long time training Percy in his 
style. Now they are a wonderful team.” 

Jimmy Jones joined us. I knew 
his playing from records with 
the Hawk and Stuff Smith. In person 
he’s an intellectual—modest and quietly- 
spoken.” 

“I try to listen to everything” he 
began. ‘I like the new sounds so long 
as they have feeling. Thelonious Monk 
is always interesting although I think 
that much of his real worth is only just 
coming to light. Many of Monk’s 
ideas have been projected through Bud 
Powell. Then in Oscar Peterson you 
have another brilliant technician pro- 
jecting a composite version of them all.” 

Jimmy was born in Memphis in 1918, 
but grew up in Chicago. He joined 
Sarah in 1947, then dropped out of the 
trio through illness in 1952 and had 
finally teamed up with her again this 
year. 

His chief admiration has been for 
Tatum and the Duke. I mentioned his 
record of the Duke’s “New World A 
Comin’.”” 


“Yes, I made that date with John 
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Levy and Denzil Best. Yet you can’t 
do justice to a tune like that in three 
minutes. I'd like to make a long 
playing version of it.” 

His recent recording sessions included 
an album of Rodgers and Hart tunes 
with Lee Wiley and a date for Commo- 
dore with Basie’s tenorman Frault 
Wess. At the latter session Frault and 
Jimmy played a flute-piano duet of 
“You're My Thrill’. 


COUNT BASIE 

Inevitably we concluded on_ the 
subject of Basie. “Joe Newman makes 
any trumpet section sound good.” 
This comment came from Roy. 

“Did you know about the new 
trumpeter with Basie?’ asked Jimmy. 

I listened intently. 


“Joe Wilder has left now and Hank 
Jones’ brother, Thad, has joined the 
Count. He’s shaping up to be a fine 
soloist. You know Basie’s really brou- 
ght back the beat. Somehow it’s a cool 
beat but it’s always there. When 
Britain missed Basie they missed the 
cream.” 


All too soon I was shaking hands and 
they were climbing into their coach. I 
thought of Jimmy’s last remark about 
Basie. Then I thought of the concert. 
It’s heartening that a little of the cream 
can still beat the Union and the Civil 
Service. 


Christmas Greetings 


from 


Doug. Dobell 


77 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Biggest issue ever of all types of 
Jazz Records is scheduled for Xmas 
Release, and the demand is sure to 
be greater than ever before. 


Rest assured that stocks will be 
laid in to meet this demand, so do 
your Xmas Shopping here and avoid 
disappointment. 


And don’t forget you can send 
your friends abroad a Purchase Tax 
Free parcel (A saving of 25°) 


Write to-day for FREE MONTHLY 
MAILING LIST. 
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In America today the trend in 
modern jazz is toward the Pacific coast. 
This is a fact which has already been 
expounded in these columns and it is 
now proposed to set out a more 
detailed picture of the scene with par- 
ticular reference to one record company, 
“Contemporary” Records. 

This is one of the smaller West coast 
companies devoted in the main to jazz 
whose recordings are issued here by 
Vogue. Its president is Lester Koenig, 
the man who helped to found the ‘Jazz 
Man’ label in 1941. It was this label 
which first recorded the Yerba Buena 
band; the resulting records helped to 
touch off the still current revivalism. 

In 1949 Koenig started his Good 
Time Jazz Company with its policy of 
recording the best Dixie and Traditional 
music out west and, if it is not too far 
outside the scope of this article, I should 
like to draw the reader’s attention to a 
recent GTJ release over here—on Vogue 
LDG093—by Kid Ory, which combines 
“hi-fi” reproduction with ‘hi-fi’ jazz. 


LIGHTHOUSE GROUP 


In 1951 Koenig, aware of the gradual 
drift westwards of the modern style 
musicians, formed the Contemporary 
off-shoot to record these men. Most of 
the issues so far have featured musicians 
drawn from the “Light House” coterie 
led by drummer Shelly Manne and 
trumpeter Shorty Rogers. With the 
advent of the European tie-up Lester 
Koenig has exchanged masters with 
Vogue—resulting in the Pacific Coast 
issue of LP’s by French pianists 
Martial Solal and Henri Renaud. 

For his own sessions Koenig has used 
the super high fidelity Capitol equip- 
ment and employed the services of both 
John Palladino and Val Valentin—two 
of the leading sound engineers in Holly- 
wood. The results have all been astoni- 
shingly good and the _ responsible 
recording engineers fully deserve the 
credit they are given on the LP sleeves. 
Technician’s’ efforts can make or mar a 
recorded performance and it is probably 
just as well for their sakes that many 
balance engineers hide their identity 
under the cloak of anonymity. 

Not so the Contemporary boys. Try 
the Barney Kessel and Shelly Manne 


JAZZ 


By 
ALUN MORGAN 


LP’s if you wish to hear a group balanced 
and recorded to the Nth degree of 
perfection. 

The latest releases to reach me were 
recorded in June and July of this year. 
Contemporary C2514 is the second 
volume of Barney Kessel and is, if 
anything, even better than the first. 
This time the delightful piano work is 
contributed by Claude Williamson, 
while Bob Cooper doubles oboe and 
tenor in place of Bud Shank’s flute 
and alto in Volume 1. The choice of 
material is again excellent with a 
positive welter of good tunes such as 
Kurt Weill’s “Speak Low”, Gershwin’s 
‘How Long Has This Been Going On”, 
the latter a most welcome ‘discovery’ 
from the Gene Kelly film ‘American in 
Paris” (which you will recall featured 
Benny Carter both aurally and visually 
under the character name of ‘Gerry 
Mulligan’). 


BARNEY’S BLUES 


-Kessel’s own “Barney’s Blues” has 
a catchy theme but the most swinging 
track is ‘*64 Bars on Wilshire” on which 
Cooper’s tenor doubles the guitar line 
to great effect. The album notes to this 
LP are most informative because they 
were contributed by Kessel himself. 
Koenig taped his comments in the Con- 
temporary office and transcribed them 
to type. The results are so good that 
other companies would be wise to follow 
suit—provided of course that their 
recording artists are as verbally co- 
herent and logical as Barney. 

The second LP, Contemporary C2513 
is by a genuine new West Coast star. 
His name is Lennie Niehaus and he 
plays long and fluid lines on alto sax 
which swing all the time. I must confess 
that when I first heard about this 
record | somewhat sadly reconciled 
myself to hearing an introvert Konitz- 
styled musician. My fears were dispelled 
as soon as the stylus modulated through 
the first groove. Niehaus, currently with 
Stan Kenton, blows enough jazz alto 
for three musicians, producing a driving 
beat and an arresting tone. He is an 
academically trained man who appears 
to have developed from the Art Pepper 
style of playing yet he sounds like a true 
soloist on this his first record. It has 
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CONTEMPORARY 


taken Art several years to rid himself of 
the ‘just another sidesman’ quality— 
Niehaus has no such inhibitions to 
discard. 


NIEHAUS 


On this LP he is accompanied by 
tenor man Jack Montrose (who wrote 
the outstanding ‘Etude de Concert’ for 
Manne’s second LP), baritone saxist 
Bob Gordon, bassist Monty Budwig 
(also present on the Kessel volume 
incidentally) and the ever-improving 
Manne on drums. Four of the eight 
tunes are by Lennie himself (“Bottoms 
Up” “Inside Out” “Whose Blues” and 
‘Prime Rib”) the remainder are revivals 
of good old good ones (“I'll Take Rom- 


ance” “I Remember You” “You 
Stepped out of a Dream” and “Day 
by Day”). 


“Whose Blues” is perhaps the most 
impressive and indicates more clearly 
than any other track the vital potential 
of Niehaus the musician. The theme is 
exposed only after the alto has impro- 
vised three full choruses. More Niehaus 
extemporisations are followed by a four 
bar “chase” section featuring the three 
horns and then come two cleverly 
conceived choruses in which the full 
group improvises independently yet 
logically together. (If you’ve ever heard 
true New Orleans jazz there is no need 
for me to explain this apparent paradox). 

“Nothing But the Best” is Koenig’s 
tacit motto for his “Contemporary” 
sessions and the results so far have 
upheld this policy. 


BARNEY KESSEL 
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THE BEST JAZZ RECORE® 


Edited = 


Behind the inauguration of this annual 
feature is the intention not only to give 
record buyers a kind of summing-up of 
the year's activities, but also to give this 
magazine’s writers an opportunity for 
second thoughts. In a period as bountiful 
in recorded jazz as the present, this has 
become increasingly necessary. 

The method of voting was as follows:— 

(a) One hundred points were allotted 
to seven records with a minimum 
of ten to each choice. 

(b) Every participant was obliged to 
make one choice in each of five 
categories (Traditional, Middle- 
Period, Modern, Vocal and Piano), 
thus leaving two more choices for 
emphasis in his preferred field. 

(c) LPs were to be judged in their 
entirety (Ray Horricks dissenting 
as his notes indicate). 

On the whole, this worked satisfactorily 

and I think the categories are revealed as 
desirable and the jury well-balanced by the 


245; Vocal, 210; Piano 230. The Personality 
of the Year was an afterthought, but 
because of the way the points were spread 
over several records in the case of major 
artists, this also appeared to be of interest 
and value. For instance, Duke is currently 
represented not only on Capitol, but on 
HMV, Columbia and Philips as well, so 
that his success is not hard to understand. 

The regular contributors to the magazine 
in England, numbering but ten, it was 
decided to bring in two more voices, if 
possible, in order to bring the strength up 
to regular jury level. Dave Carey, an obvious 
choice in his capacity of musician, disco- 
grapher and record shop proprietor, kindly 
obliged. My wife, who unfortunately knows 
far more about jazz than I do, was also 
persuaded to take part. 

The results may at first glance appear 
surprising. This has been a year in which 
England was catching up on arrears, hence 
the large proportion of re-issues. In the 
absence of Granz and Vanguard recordings, 


Billie Holiday, Columbia 3381034 V—20 
Ralph Sutton, Columbia 3381018 P—20 

It being wellnigh impossible, in any case, 
to segregate a few individual discs from 
such a plethora, I have restricted my choices 
to LPs. Furthermore, I have refrained from 
including those more obvious items (Louis 
Hot 5’s, Morton Red Hot Peppers and solos 
and similar foundations of jazz) upon which 
every collection should be built, and without 
which jazz cannot be known. Instead, I 
have chosen those which gave me _ the 
greatest pleasure for various reasons (other 
than monetary), to see made avilable in this 
country. Needless to say, I feel that they, 
too, should be in every collection, alongside 
of the others! If, by any chance, they seem 
obvious choices to the reader, may I offer 
him my warmest congratulations. 


STANLEY DANCE 
Armstrong-Oliver, London AL3504 T—10 
Duke Ellington, HMV DLP1034 MP—20 
Earl Hines, Mercury MG25018 MP—20 


way the points were allotted, viz: Tradi- Middle-Period jazz has made a com- Jazz Studio One, wee M—10 
tional, 280; Middle-Period, 235; Modern, mendable showing. Next year, Mercury, T-Bone Walker, Capitol LC6681 V—10 
Felsted and Philips will undoubtedly occupy Duke Ellington, Capitol LC6670 = P—20 


more prominent positions, for they are all 
embarked on ambitious jazz programmes. 
Long-playing records dominate the scene, 
and the popularity of the 12-in. variety is 
evident. 

The success of Brunswick’s Jazz Studio 
One is due to its comparatively wide appeal. 
This is modern jazz with its roots in the 
past. The music swings and is spontan- 
eously inventive. The recording is superb. 
Jam session LPs are very much a part of the 
American jazz scene just now, so that our 
chosen Jazz Record of the Year looks like 
a vote of approval for the shape of things 
to come. 

In the individual selections that follow, 


Jelly Roll Morton, Vogue LDE080 P—10 

All these choices speak for themselves, 
with the possible exception of Duke’s 
piano solos on Capitol LC6670. This one 
takes some knowing and undoubtedly 
improves on acquaintance. Where I find it 
scoring over all other competition is in 
form and content. Each piece sets a mood, 
which isn’t the case with the work of those 
dazzling piano geniuses who rush you 
through soda fountains, tea shops and 
cocktail bars—with a savage shot in the 
barrelhouse en route—all in three minutes. 
The records I most regret being unable to 
include are Basie’s 12-in. LP (Brunswick 


JAZZ RECORD OF THE YEAR an 

| Jazz Studio One Brunswick LAT8036 100 points ~ 

2 Duke Ellington H.M.V. DLP1034 90 (Cy, 

3. Ralph Sutton Columbia 33S1018 

4 Kid Ory Vogue LDG093 

5 Blind Lemon Jefferson London AL3508 

6 Louis Armstrong Columbia 33SX1029 GO -., 

7 Ella Fitzgerald Brunswick LA8648 

8 Jelly Roll Morton Vogue LDE080 = 

9 Louis Armstrong H.M.V. DLPI015 40 ,, 
10 Art Tatum Vogue LDEO81 40.5; 
11 Jelly Roll Morton H.M.V. DLP1016 . 
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JOE NEWMAN trumpeter T—Traditions! 043), the 12-in. LP by the Hot Five “Ei 

on jazz studio one MP__Middle Period (Columbia 33SX1029), Ella’s artistry on , 
M_M Gershwin themes (Brunswick LA8648), the 

KID ORY simultaneously basic and wonderful Blind 

top traditionalist ia Lemon (London AL3508), and the Modern 
pad Jazz Quartet’s EP (Esquire EP.14). 

DAVE CAREY W. KEN FOALE “a. 


George Wettling, Columbia 3381019 T—15 


Louis Armstrong, Columbia 33SX 1029 T-20 


Bob Scobey, Vogue LDG054 T—10 Jelly Roll Morton, HMV DLP1016 T—20 
“The Roaring Twenties” Jimmie Lunceford, Brunswick 
London AL3516 T—10 LAT8027 MP—10 


Louis Armstrong, HMV DLP1036 MP;—10 
Benny Goodman, Philips BDL7001 M —15 


Duke Ellington, Columbia 33SX 1022 M—10 
Leadbelly, Capitol LC6597 v—10 


THE YEAR 
1 Kid Ory Vogue LDG093 
2 Louis Armstrong Col. 33SX1029 
3 


TRADITIONAL RECORD OF 
Louis Armstrong HMV DLPI1015 


THE YEAR 
1 Duke Ellington HMV DLP1034 
2 Earl Hines Mercury MG25018 


MIDDLE PERIOD RECORD OF 
3. Benny Goodman Philips BDL7001 
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_ Barney Kessell, Vogue LDE085 


F THE YEAR 


nley Dance 


Duke Ellington 

Louis Armstrong 

Jelly Roll Morton 
Ralph Sutton. . 

Kid Ory 
Blind Lemon Jefferson. . 
Art Tatum... 
Ella Fitzgerald 


PERSONALITY OF THE YEAR ON JAZZ RECORDS 


160 points 


Blind Lemon Jefferson, 
London AL3508 V—20 
Jelly Roll Morton, Vogue LDE080 P—10 

The wonderful Columbia LP of Louis 
Armstrong and His Hot Five and the Jelly 
Roll Morton LP on HMV are my choice in 
the traditional field with previously un- 
— tracks all to be enjoyed on one 

isc. 

Jimmie Lunceford’s is one of the large 
coloured bands that I prefer, and I am 
pleased with this well balanced selection as 
my choice for the Jazz Middle Period, while 
the present Duke Ellington Orchestra with 
four fine numbers is my preference in the 
modern section. 

The blues and folk music enthusiasts are 
at last being catered for and the Leadbelly 
and Blind Lemon Jefferson discs are ‘vocal’ 
musts. The same may be said of the Jelly 
Roll Morton which provides my choice in 
the piano category. 

RAYMOND HORRICKS 
Buck Clayton-Mezz Mezzrow, 
Vogue V2228 T—10 
Lionel Hampton, Vogue LDE043_ MP—10 
Jazz Studio One, 
Brunswick LAT8036 M—30 
Miles Davis, Capitol LC6683 M—20 
M—10 
Blind Lemon Jefferson, 
London AL3508 V—10 
Art Tatum, Vogue LDE081 P—10 

I don’t wish to tabulate reasons for all 
my selections. I would prefer readers to hear 
the records for themselves. However, with 
regard to ‘“Tenderly”’ by the Jazz Studio 
group, I would like to add that this record 
gave me greater satisfaction than any other 
improvised jazz heard during the past two 
years. It has excitement, atmosphere and 
taste. All the solos are of a high order. The 
ones by Benny Green, Joe Newman and 
Paul Quinichette reach a state of inspiration 
rarely equalled in jazz. 

“Rouge” by John Lewis on the Miles 
Davis LP, my second choice, I include on 
its strength as a composition. Quite the 
most imaginative and soundly constructed 
piece of written jazz heard during the year. 

GERALD LASCELLES 

Louis Armstrong, HMV DLPIOIS T—20 
Kid Ory, Vogue LDG093 T—20 
Duke Ellington, Capitol LCT6008 MP—10 
Art Tatum, Capitol LC6625 M—10 
Ella Fitzgerald, Brunswick LA8648 V—10 
Ralph Sutton, Columbia 3381018 P—20 
Fats Waller, London AL3521 P—10 

I make no apology for choosing these 


records which I have listed, though I feel 
sure I have incurred the wrath of more than 
the purists for admitting the superb Waller 
organ session in piano selections. The 
inevitable omission of many great records 
rankles more than somewhat, and I think 
it is unusually mean of the editor and his 
minions to allow us only 100 points to 
allocate between so many outstanding sides 
which have been produced during the past 
year—to mention but a few:—Blind Lemon 
Jefferson, Bill Basie, Lizzy Miles, Sidney 
Bechet, Wilbur de Paris and Lunceford. 
Each of these could have scored at least 
10 points in their respective spheres, and 
their omission does not, to my mind, imply 
that their records have missed the boat. All 
the record companies should feel comforted 
in the fact that they have produced so much 
jazz in the space of twelve months, and that 
it has been of such high quality that we, the 
reviewers, are faced with an embarrassing 
situation in our choices. 
ALUN MORGAN 

Kid Ory, Vogue LDG093 T—10 
Duke Ellington, Columbia 33SX1022 MP10 
Gigi Gryce, Vogue LDE070 M—30 
Barney Kessell, Vogue LDE085 M—I15 
Milt Jackson, Esquire EP-14 M—15 
Ella Fitzgerald, Brunswick LA8648 V—10 
George Wallington, Vogue LDE0S9 P—10 

The Gryce issue is my “record of the 
year” because it exhibits most comprehen- 
sively the talents of a new group of out- 
standing musicians, namely Gryce himself, 
Quincy Jones, Clifford Brown, James Cleve- 
land etc. The Jackson and Kessell LPs 
should need no introduction to discerning 
collectors. The vocal selection presents eight 
superb melodies sung in Ella’s own inimi- 
table manner. No listing would be complete 
without at least one record by the Duke 
and the long Columbia concert versions are 
vital necessities to any jazz library. The 
traditional LP is not only the best “‘old 
time” issue for months but also contains 
some of the finest Ory, Teddy Buckner, 
Pud Brown and Don Ewell. Finally, the 
Wallington record has been on my turn- 
table consistently since I first reviewed it 
and I shall still be playing it this time 
next year. 

BRIAN NICHOLLS 

Louis Armstrong, HMV DLPI10I5 T—10 
George Wettling, Columbia 3381019 MP 10 
Dave Bruebeck, Vogue LDE090 M—10 
Ella Fitzgerald, Brunswick LA8648 V—20 
Peggy Lee, Brunswick LA8629 V—10 
Art Tatum, Vogue LDE081 P—30 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
Personality of the Year 


Bud Powell, Vogue LDE053 P—10 
All are LPs—I’m just naturally lazy 
about changing the head of my pick-up. 
The Art Tatum speaks for itself, with the 
greatest jazz virtuoso pianist showing swing 
humour and breathtaking technique. Every 
track of the Ella Fitzgerald is perfect, giving 
out a personal warmth which is enhanced 
by Ellis Larkins’ backing on piano. The 
Jazz at Massey Hall concert includes 
Powell, Mingus and Roach on one disc— 
sufficient reason for inclusion. The Brue- 
beck is this year’s new sound—interesting 
musical and a showcase for Paul Desmond. 
“Black Coffee’ was this year’s surprise 
record—a Peggy Lee which few people 
realised was there. Louis’ Town Hall 
Concert although not new is now on one 
record—a great concert which must be 
included. The Wettling group includes 
most of the names producing the Dixieland 
sound at its best. For me, Ed Hall alone 
would guarantee this record a place. 
HELEN OAKLEY 
Jelly Roll Morton, Vogue LDE080 T—10 
Duke Ellington, HMV DLP1034 MP—20 
Duke Ellington, Capitol CL14153 MP—10 
Earl Hines, Mercury MG25018 MP—10 
Jazz Studio One Brunswick LAT8036 M-30 
Billie Holiday, Brunswick LA8676 V—10 
Duke Ellington, Capitol LC6670 P—10 
In the absence of first-class recordings 
this year, these are the best I could find. 
The entente and unity of aim among the 
musicians on “‘Let’s Split’ are clearly 


RALPH SUTTON 
Pianist of the Year 


YEAR 
1 Jazz Studio One Bruns. LAT8036 
Vogue LDE070 


2 Gigi Gryce 
Vogue LDE085 


MODERN RECORD OF THE | 
3 Barney Kessell 


1 Blind Lemon Jefferson 

London AL3508 
2 Billie Holiday Col. 3351034 
3 Ella Fitzgerald Bruns. LA8648 


| VOCAL RECORD OF THE YEAR | | PIANO RECORD OF THE YEAR 


1 Ralph Sutton Columbia 3381018 
2 Jelly Roll Morton Vogue LDE080 


3 Art Tatum Vogue LDE081 
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discernible. The 
instrumentals on Duke’s HMV LP make it 
an inevitable choice. Billie's is a 
miniature work of art. “Through for the 
Night” is a fair example of the mellow 
fluency typical of oustanding musicians 
in the swing era. The quality of thought 


galaxy of unparalleled 


inherent in Duke’s piano LP gives it 
unusual flavour and depth, For me, the 
jazz alphabet is embodied in Jelly Roll’s 
approach. “Satin Doll” bears the stamp of 
an Ellington slow-starter that will live. 
DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 
Armstrong-Oliver, London AL3504 T—10 
Duke Ellington, HMV DLP1034 MP—20 
Jazz Studio One, Brunswick LAT8036 M-10 
Blind Lemon Jefferson, London 
AL3508 V—30 

Peggy Lee, Brunswick LC8229 V—10 
Leadbelly. Capitol LC6597 V—10 
Jelly Roll Morton, Vogue LDEO80 P—10 

It is of course, well nigh impossible to 
choose the best seven records of the last 
twelve months. There have been so many 
meritorious discs in so many varying styles. 
Some of these fit into no special category. 
For example, I have left out from my final 
list with great regret, “Ellington Master- 
pieces” (Columbia 33SX1022) and Lionel 
Hampton in Paris Vol 1. (Vogue LDE043). 
Neither record can be fitted into a suitable 
classification in my opinion. 


PETER TANNER 
Louis Armstrong, Columbia 33SX1029 T-10 


Kid Ory, Vogue LDG093 T—20 
Benny Goodman at Carnegie, Philips 
BDL7001 MP—20 


Jazz Studio One, Brunswick LAT8036 M 10 
Billie Holiday, Columbia 3381034 V—10 
Ralph Sutton, Columbia 3381018 P—20 
Ari Tatum, Capitol LC6625 P—10 

With so much being issued each month, 


any definitive choice is difficult, particularly 
in the traditional category and thus here 
I have split it between a selection of classic 
Armstrong Hot Fives and a modern Kid 
Ory LP which, I believe, retains the spirit 
of traditional jazz, coupled with the more 
mature outlook today of the musicians 
concerned. Benny Goodman’s “Jazz at 
Carnegie Hall” seems to me to reflect 
perfectly the spirit of the middle or swing 
period, especially the work of Count Basie. 
In the modern field “Jazz Studio” struck 
me as being one of those sessions at which 
everything went right. Unlike much modern 
jazz it has quality, mood, musicianship and 
a real jazz feeling. Billie Holiday has, for 
many years, been my idea of how a vocalist 
should sing jazz, and this selection is repre- 
sentative of the best of her recorded work. 
Ralph Sutton has impressed me as a young 
musician with a real appreciation and under- 
standing of the jazz idiom, with the ability 
and technique to carry it out, while Art 
Tatum is a musician whose work is of a 
consistently high standard, and the album 
chosen is certainly representative of his 
tremendous contribution to jazz. 


ERIC TOWNLEY 
Louis Armstrong Hot 5, 
Col. 33SX1029 T—30 
Jelly Roll Morton’s Red Hot 
Peppers, HMV DLPI016 T—20 
Wilbur de Paris’ Rampart Street 
Ramblers, Felsted EDL87010 
Duke Ellington and his Orchestra, 
HMV DLP1034 MP—10 
Erroll Garner, Col. DC630 M—10 
Blind Lemon Jefferson, Lon. AL3508 V-10 
Jelly Roll Morton’s New Orleans 
Memories Vogue LDEO80 P—10 
First place is taken by the Hot Five 
recordings in which Louis, brilliantly assis- 


T—10 


RED NORVO, 


EDDIE DELL 


Seven Come Eleven 


When Your Lover Has Gone 


RED PRYSOCK 
Happy Feet; Blow Your Horn 


DINAH WASHINGTON 
Dream; | Don’t Hurt Anymore 


JOSH WHITE 


EARL HINES’ ALL STARS 


315-317 Oxferd Street 


TEDDY WILSON, 
STEWART, REMO PALMIERI, AARON SACHS, 


“IMPROVISATIONS”’ 
Blues a la Red; | Got Rhythm; Man | Love; : 


(45 rpm 7-inch Extended Play EP-1-3105) 


IRVING FAZOLA and his DIXIELANDERS 
Clarinet Marmalade; Sweet Lorraine; Jazz Me Blues; 


(45 rpm 7-inch Extended Play EP-1-3173) 
(78 rpm MB3158) 


(78 rpm MB 3160) 


Strange Fruit; John Henry; Evil Hearted Man; 
Jim Crow Train; House of the Rising Sun; Southern 
Exposure; Hard Tines Blues; Bad Housing Blues 

(33 1/3 rpm, 10-inch 


Thru for the Night; Mountain Air; Blue Moon; 
Father Co-operates; Stardust; Rosetta 
(33 1/3 rpm 10-inch, MG.25913) 


RECORDS 


London W.1. 


ted by Dodds and Ory, created sparkling 
gems of jazz that will never lose their lustre. 
He is closely followed by Morton in an 
excellent selection which demonstrates his 
genius as pianist, composer and bandleader 
with various groups of fine jazz musicians. 

Except for the last part of ‘The Saints”, 
the Wilbur de Paris disc is a fine example of 
contemporary jazz in the traditional idiom 
played with freshness and originality. 

The Ellington record contains some of the 
Duke's best arrangements and compositions 
and features many of his great soloists. 

Few modern jazz musicians please me but 
Garner is one of the exceptions, especially 
when he plays with a swinging beat as on 
these two titles. 

Blind Lemon Jefferson sings real folk 
blues with great feeling and sincerity, the 
beauty of which is underlined by his 
admirable guitar accompaniments. 

New Orleans Memories is a beautiful disc 
of Morton’s varied and original piano 
playing either as solos or as accompani- 
ments to his incomparable vocals. 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 

Louis Armstrong, HMV DLPIOIS T—10 
Kid Ory, Vogue LDG093 T—20 
Duke Ellington, HMV DLP1034_ MP—20 
Count Basie, Brunswick LAT8028 MP—10 
Jazz Studio One, Bruns. LAT8036 M—10 
Ella Fitzgerald, Brunswick LA8648 V—10 
Ralph Sutton, Columbia 33S1018 P—20 

I found this an extremely difficult task 
and even after making my final selection— 
was horrified to see such wonderful records 
as, Louis Armstrong/King Oliver, London 
AL3504; Jelly Roll Morton, HMV DLP 
1016 and Vogue LDE080; Earl Hines on 
Mercury 25018; Lizzie Miles on Capitol 
CL14014; and the Ragtime Piano Rolls on 
London AL3515 had been omitted. 


SLAM 


MELODISC RECORDS LTD. 
wish you all a very 
Happy Christmas 


and suggest that 


NEW 
ORLEANS 


GEORGE LEWIS leading the EUREKA BRASS BAND 


will make a very nice Christmas gift for anyone 


Melodise Records Ltd., 12 Earlham St., London W.C.2 


PARADE 


MLP 12-101 
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ARMSTRONG by Disley 


Jazz has known better composers, 
arrangers, and bandleaders than Arm- 
strong and Bechet. Morton in fact 
was all three himself. Perhaps none 
but Jelly Roll ever rivalled either 
as an instrumentalist, however, and 
since his death more than a decade ago 
nobody has appeared to challenge their 
superiority as soloists. Each has today 
only the other to contend with, and 
such has actually been the case for over 
thirty years. Almost any debate about 
the individual jazz improvisers ultimately 
resolves itself into this simple question: 
who is the greater, Armstrong or 
Bechet? The answer of course is not so 
simple. Each aficionado will, like 
Mandy, have to make up his mind— 
on the basis of his own criteria and 
according to his personal tastes. He 
may, if he wishes, decide on the strength 
of their respective disciples. In that 
event, though, he will still have to 
compare men like Buster Bailey and 
Johnny Hodges with men like Jabto 
Smith and Punch Miller—or, from 
another race and generation, Bob 
Wilber and Pierre Braslavsky with 
Johnny Windhurst and Humphrey 
Lyttelton. A better way, I submit, is to 
compare representative recordings that 
Louis and Sidney themselves have made 
of identical tunes. 


NO RECORDINGS 

No examples exist of their earliest 
work—say, at the start of World War 
I—when Bechet (still in his teens) was 
already playing with Bunk Johnson and 
King Oliver, while Armstrong (fresh 
from the waifs home) was absorbing the 
lessons of both. Nor are there extant 
any records of that time right after the 
war when Louis was taking command 
in New Orleans and Sidney was first 
storming London. Of later triumphs 
recordings are available—their first 
dates together with the Clarence 


JONN LUVEAS 


Williams Blue Five in 1924 as well as 
their last some fifteen years afterward, 
the initial conquest of the continent by 
Armstrong in 1934 and fifteen years 
later the recapture of London and 
Paris by Bechet. Or if one prefers to 
compare their current efforts, he may 
easily do so by means of several con- 
certs that Armstrong has recorded with 
Jack Teagarden and Bechet with Claude 
Luter. But in order to be just to both 
it is necessary to choose examples re- 
corded as they reached the very peak of 
their powers. This point came in Arm- 
strong’s career as he approached the 
age of thirty, in Bechet’s not long after 
he passed forty-five. It is best therefore 
to draw the Louis selections from the 
period between 1927 and 1930, the 
Sidney numbers from the years 1940 
to 1945. 
THREE GROUPS 

Although the particular recordings 
which I would suggest are not my per- 
sonal favourites (that is, Louis with the 
Hot Five and Sidney with the Mezzrow- 
Bechet Quintet), they are ideal for 
the present project. Each man is 
presented in the company of three 
different groups, averaging eight 
musicians in Armstrong’s case and five 
in Bechet’s. There is no grave disparity 
of support. In addition to a dozen others 
Louis is accompanied by such jazzmen 
as Ory, Dodds, St Cyr and Singleton, 
such swingmen as Brown, Royal, Red- 
man, Hines and Hampton; whereas 
Sidney is joined in turn by three of 
Armstrong’s chief white followers— 
Davison, Kaminsky, and Spanier— 
—plus half a dozen other hot stalwarts. 
Thus, as is absolutely essential, practic- 
ally all the principal distinctions can 
here be attributed directly to Armstrong 
and Bechet. 

I could propose indeed but one sound 
objection to my choices: namely that, 
while they contain four superb Arm- 
strong vocals, they present (with the 
exception of his noodling behind a 
guitar solo on One Hour) no Bechet 
clarinet whatsoever. This is a rather 
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BECHET by SBeryi Bryden 

serious charge, for (despite his virtual 
abandonment of this instrument in 
recent years) Sidney is the greatest of 
jazz clarinettists, combining the iechnical 
dexterity and rhythmic urgency of 
Jimmie Noone with the tonal power 
and volume force of Johnny Dodds. 
(For proof simply return to Bechet’s 
“Steady Rider” or his “Characteristic 
Blues.) Yet the main thing is that these 
examples offer superlative opportunities 
to compare Armstrong’s trumpet with 
Bechet’s soprano sax, which they 
surely do, without involving moreover 
such celebrated set-pieces as “West End 
Blues” and “Summertime.” 


ST. JAMES INFIRMARY 

It is well to begin where it all began, 
with a folksong—in this instance 
“Gambler’s Blues”, happily refurbished 
by composer Joe Primrose as “Saint 
James Infirmary” and further embel- 
lished by arranger Don Redman for 
the Savoy Ballroom Five. It was with 
this seven-man band that Louis first 
recorded the tune in December of 1928, 
sharing solo honors with pianist Earl 
Hines and trombonist Fred Robinson. 
Here is Louis in full cry, shouting to 
pave the way for Cab Calloway and 
blowing to set the pace for Lips Page. 
For the most part Satchmo refrains 
from riding rudely over the precious 
Redman felicities, so that we are on 
the brink of swing. 
(Columbia ML-54385, 
R643). 

Save for intro and coda, on the other 
hand Bechet’s Saint James is unarranged. 
It was when Sidney cut this number in 
October of 1945 with the Art Hodes 
Hot Five that Fred Moore, possibly 
dreaming of both, showed himself 
neither an Armstrong as vocalist, nor 
a Singleton as drummer. Nevertheless, 
with Pops Foster behind him there is 


Parlophone 


| 


no repressing Bechet, who takes a 
brief but telling solo and follows it 
by claiming for his own the closing 
ensemble as well. Like Louis, Sidney 
is a master of climax, as witness here 
the gradual gathering of excitement 
toward the intensity of the last eight 
bars. Achieved spontaneously, it dis- 
closes the secret of jazz. (Blue Note 
BLP-7005, French Vogue 2064). 

“If I Could be With You” was 
recorded by Armstrong in July of 1930 
with Les Hite’s Orchestra for support— 
half the members of which were along 
for the ride taken by the rest, pianist 
Prince in the vamps and drummer 
Hampton in the coda, trombonist 
Brown and saxophonist Jackson in a 
chorus split with Louis. From the 
opening announcement to the final note 
Armstrong dominates the date, driving 
the supers before him and swinging 
easily all the way. (Columbia ML-54386, 
Parlophone, R1100). 

Sidney followed a decade later, in 
April of 1940, with a version by the 
Bechet-Spanier Big Four. Here all four, 
each with a break entirely to himself, 
are essential to the enterprise: Muggsy 
and Sidney with the melody horns, 
guitarist Mastren and bassist Braud 
for rhythms. Although as befits a lead 
cornetist Spanier takes three choruses to 
one by Bechet, it is if anyone’s never- 
theless Sidney’s day, just as ten years 
before “One Hour’ had belonged to 
Louis. (Atlantic LP-1206 Melodisc 8002) 


WEARY BLUES 


We move from this Creamer and 
Johnson pop to something of much 
more substance, the classic by that 
Saint Louis master Artie Matthews. 
Louis cut “Weary Blues” in May, 1927, 
this time with his great Hot Seven. To 
the tremendous effect this disc achieves 
every musician contributes mightily— 
Johnny Dodds two beautiful solos in 
chalumeau, St. Cyr and Lil a rhythm 
passage driven down together, Pete 
Briggs the fluent tuba breaks in an 
ensuing ensemble, Kid Ory a comic and 
vigorous takeoff, Baby Dodds the 
offbeat cymbal that rocks the closing 
choruses, and Louis himself a spectac- 
ular solo and an even more billiant lead. 
Here is Armstrong the New Orleans 
jazzman. (Columbia ML-54384, and 
33S 1041). 

And here nearly twenty years later is 
Bechet of New Orleans, with his Blue 
Note Jazzmen in January of 1945. 
Though the backing is mixed, the 
impact is much the same. Again each 
man contributes a large part to the 
whole. Max Kaminsky adds his bit to 
the great game of copying Louis by 
reproducing a portion of the previous 
record—much as Roy Eldridge did in 


Fireworks” and “Wild Man Blues”, 
as Sidney de Paris and Jonah Jones did 
on Bechet’s own versions of ‘Wild Man 
Blues” and “Ding Dong Daddy”. 
Foster is his usual solid self in the 
early ensembles especially and Moore 
drums very well in the later ones, while 
in between come good choruses by 
trombonist Lugg and pianist Hodes in 
addition to great solos by Bechet. 
Between two such recordings, as be- 
tween two such giants, it is difficult 
indeed to choose. (Blue Note BLP- 
7002, Vogue LDE-025). 

Few things done by the Savoy 
Ballroom Five show Louis the soloist 
off so well as “Squeeze the Waller 
revision of the Williams standard Boy 
In The Boat, recorded by Armstrong in 
June of 1928 without the benefit of 
Redman. The only other melody men 
at this session were trombonist Robin- 
son and clarinetist Strong. Except for 
the enveloping ensembles the former's 
participation is restricted to a break in 


SIDNEY GREETS LOUIS IN PARIS 


the course of a solo by Hines and the 
latter’s to a vamp which permits 
Armstrong to catch his breath between 
vocal and trumpet choruses. Louis gets 
his assistance largely from Hines and 
Cara, who besides brief solo bits supply 
a vocal organ to his vocal and an instru- 
mental background to his trumpet. 
It is Armstrong’s vocal and trumpet 
that consequently stand out, almost as if 
alone but better than all alone, full of 
the life and joy that are Louis. (Col- 
umbia ML-54385, Parlophone R2242). 

Sidney does not have “Squeeze Me” 
so much to himself on the Bechet- 
Spanier recording of April, 1940, but 
his single solo and his support during 
the last two Spanier choruses are of a 
quality all their own and Sidney’s. 
Although by the end Muggsy is also 
very much his own man, he opens with a 
chorus that might best be described as 
after Armstrong, which it is in every 


sense of the phrase. Once more Braud 
and Mastren are just right, full of lift but 
unobtrusive, allowing Muggsy and 
Sidney to come forth as they ought. 
(Atlantic LP-1206, Melodisc 8006). 

The rest of his famous Ragtime Band 
record Muggsy took straight from the 
Hot Five version of “Big Butter and 
Egg Man”, but its conclusion was 
probably borrowed from the coda of 
Armstrong’s “Shine”, recorded with 
Les Hite in December of 1930. For 
this one all that Louis really required 
of Hite was the loan of Lionel Hampton, 
though clarinetist Marshall Royal comes 
on just long enough to take Louis from 
vocal to trumpet. Tantamount to a 
duet by Armstrong and Hampton or 
rather a trumpet and vocal solo accom- 
panied alternately by drums and vibra- 
phone, ‘‘Shine” stands on the threshold 
of swing and anticipates much that was 
to culminate in “Sing Sing Sing”. 
Seldom, if ever, has Armstrong been 
better: from here in fact there was 
nowhere for him or for swing to go and 
improve very much. (Columbia ML- 
54386, Parlophone R1100). 


RUE A — RUE B 

On a corner of the building used by 
the Hot Club in Paris have been dis- 
played back to back for some years now 
two simulated streetsigns, one reading 
Rue ARMSTRONG and the other RUE 
BEcHET. Since they indicate absolutely 
different directions, these markers seem 
almost symbolical. One appears to 
point perhaps towards swing, the other 
towards jazz. So it is that Armstrong’s 
“Shine” of 1930 can be held to have 
ushered in the swing era and Bechet’s 
of 1945 to have signalized the jazz 
revival. It was no accident that, 
between these two records, the moment 
of Armstrong’s complete ascendancy 
should have coincided with that of 
Bechet’s complete withdrawal from 
the musical scene. Little on Sidney’s 
“Shine” could not have been produced 
twenty years earlier, when he and Louis 
were playing side by side under the 
guidance of Clarence Williams. Indeed 
featuring as it does the trumpet-soprano 
team of Davison and Bechet, the work 
of the Hodes Hot Five may be regarded 
as a deliberate attempt to recall the Blue 
Five’s glory. If this recall is far from 
total, it is difficult to blame Wild Bill, 
who accomplishes wonders in approx- 
imating Armstrong; nor is the rhythm 
at fault, for Hodes and Foster and 
Moore quite outdo their predecessors; 
and for most purposes the Bechet of 
Ansermet is the Bechet of today, 
thirty-five years later. Whatever basic 
distinctions can be discerned betwen this 
record and a representative one by the 
Blue Five are precisely those which 
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INTOLERANCE! 


OTOKAR ZAK 


by 


Today, more than ever before, we 
are faced with the unhappy fight 
between jazz lovers of rival camps. It 
would appear that even the disagree- 
ment between modernist and traditiona- 
list is not sufficient; so many sub- 
controversies are created that the 
present situation in the world of jazz 
seems most closely to resemble that in 
the world of International Politics. One 
may hear two people quarrel over 
whether Louis Armstrong is greater 
than Tommy Ladnier or vice versa. 
Which one is right? They both are and 
this is the essence of many great 
controversies in jazz. I shall try to 
explain it on the basis of classical 
music for it seems to be more intelligible. 

Among lovers of classical music there 
are a great many admirers of Beethoven, 
and rightly so, but when you ask them 
why they answer: “Because he is the 
greatest composer of all time and 
because I understand his compositions”. 
The first part of the answer is right, the 
second is often wrong. If we listen to 
concerts with these people and then 
discuss the music with them afterwards 
we Often find that they have not under- 
stood what this giant was trying to 
tell us. They like Beethoven because the 


critics tell them to do so. However, we 


see that these people have a relatively 
good musical understanding and we 
notice with what feeling and attentive- 
ness they listen to Cesar Franck. But 
they would never admit it for fear that 
their prestige as connoiseurs be injured. 
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It is time that we fought against this 
distrust of our own judgement and that 
we realised that it is not shameful to 
listen to folk music rather than to 
the classics. 

I imagine that the soul of each indi- 
vidual is tuned to a certain kind of 
music, or to a certain composer as the 
string of a harp is tuned to a certain 
note. When that certain note is played 
on another instrument quite close to 
the harp, the harp strings will also 
vibrate in tune. So it is with us when we 
listen to the music of our favourite 
composer. 

In jazz, as in classical music, we must 
chose our favourites through the medium 
of our own feelings and not because 
we are told to. 


CHEERFUL, LYRICAL OR SAD 

If we feel cheerful we may well choose 
Fats Waller; if we are in lyrical mood 
we may choose the great jazz poet, 
Sidney Bechet. If we are sad then 
Tommy Ladnier may satisfy us and, if 
we are not content with the old tra- 
ditions, then let us listen to Dizzy 
Gillespie. Yet the traditionalists will 
often not listen to bop and are extremely 
annoyed that it should be given the 
label ‘Jazz’. Some modernists, on the 
other hand, contend that only Gerry 
Mulligan is master and they have 
nothing but contempt for traditional 
jazz and its primitive noises. The 
traditional school’s denial of the name 
‘“‘Jazz”’ to the modern school of music 
is highly reminiscent of many quarrels 
in “Alice in Wonderland.” 

We must consider bop as a new 
musical form which is flourishing and, 
therefore, cannot simply be ignored as 
some would have it. But what is it? 
Classical Music or Folk Music? No. 
Popular Music? No. Of all the types of 
music it is nearest to jazz and so, why 
not leave it there. Do not let us start 
wars over terminologies. A man can 
like cool music and study it because 
it appeals to him and, if he does not 
try to force his opinions on others 
where is the harm in this. Live and let 
live . . . Every man has his own taste 
and, therefore, no one can be com- 
pletely right in everybody’s opinion, 
only in his own. Let us practice a little 
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more tolerance and the jazz world will 
be the happier for it. 

Surely a love of traditional jazz need 
not prevent one from listening to modern 
jazz. It does not hinder one with regard 
to folk music or the classics. Many 
jazz lovers like classical music and they 
do not complain of the lack of Hot 
Elements in it. Classical music suits a 
different mood, so why not bop. I am a 
convinced traditionalist and the music 
of King Oliver or Bessie Smith is my 
great love but I am also able to listen 
with great interest to the music of 
Gerry Mulligan who reminds me so 
much of my favourite composer, Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 


To modernists I should like to say: 
Listen to the music in Louis Armstrong’s 
“West End Blues” or Tommy Ladnier’s 
“Really the Blues” and, if you listen 
without prejudice, you may find it 
very beautiful. 


Let us aim for peace in the jazz world, 
there is enough attacking from outside 
to keep us occupied if we must fight. 


More tolerance please. 


SATCHMO OR POPS (from page 8) 


differentiate the music of the New 
Orleans revival from the original New 
Orleans jazz. Hard as they are to 
define, they are easy to account for. 
Between the Bechet of 1919 and the 
Bechet of 1945 one man had arrived to 
alter permanently if almost impercept- 
ibly, as he himself developed, the very 
character of his music both he and 
Sidney played. Though ARM- 
STRONG and RUE BECHET may lead in 
opposite directions, they have a common 
point of departure and are never out of 
touch with each other. They share the 
same corner and constitute the very 
cornerstone of Jazz. (Blue Note BLP- 
7005, Vogue 2063). 
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Here we are at the end of another 
year, and it is our pleasant duty to 
send you our very best wishes for 
Christmas and the New Year. 


The past year has certainly been a 
bumper one for jazz record buyers. 
All the gramophone companies, both 
great and small, have showered good 
things upon us until the size of one’s 
collection is now only governed by the 
depth of one’s purse. 


It was with this newly awakened 
interest in the jazz market in mind that 
we have instigated a new yearly feature 
THE BEST JAZZ RECORD OF THE 
YEAR. The results of the findings of 
the twelve judges will be found within 
these pages, and if the records of their 
choice do not agree with yours do not 
be too quick to cast the first stone. 


It was a difficult task—try it yourself 
when you have an odd few hours to spare. 


The feature has been most expertly 
edited by Stanley Dance, who is most 
deserving of our warmest thanks for 
his work in this connection, and also 
for the great help he has been to this 
magazine throughout the past year. 


And that goes also for our other 
contributors. Many thanks to you all 
for making JAZZ JOURNAL what it 
is today—the best jazz magazine in 
Great Britain. 


YOUR CHOICES 

In connection with the Record of the 
Year feature it will perhaps be of interest 
to you to see what your choices evidently 
were for the best jazz records issued 
during the past twelve months. 

Here are the lists of ‘best sellers’ as 
kindly supplied to us by the major 
gramophone companies. 


Leng Players. 

HMV. Fats Waller Favourites, DLP 
1008; Duke Ellington DLP1034. 
Columbia. Benny Goodman Trio. 
33SX1020; Jazzin’ with Armstrong, 
3381007. 

London. Fats Waller Piano Rolls 
AL3507; Johnny Dodds AL3505. . 
Decca. Ken Colyer—New Orleans to 
London LP1152. 

Brunswick. Jazz Studio 1. LAT8&036: 
Count Basie LAT8028. 

Capitol. Sharkey Bonano—Midnight 
on Bourbon Street, LC6600. 
Vogue. Gerry Mulligan. 
Lionel Hampton LDE043. 


Standard 78 r.p.m. 

HMV. Fats Waller, B10748; Jelly Roll 
Morton B10645. 

Columbia. N.O.R.Ks., DB3470; Blind 
Willie Dunn, DB3440. 

Parlophone. Johnny Dankworth R3886; 
Earl Bostic R3782. 

Vocalion. Bunk Johnson, V1036; King 
Oliver, V1033; Rev. Kelsey, V1028. 


LDE029: 


DSincerest Christmas Greetings 


to all our friends at home and abroad 


from us all at 
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No postage or packing charges on LPs, EPs, or on all orders of six or 
more 78s. 


| 100 Charing Cross Road, London W.C.2. 


TEMple Bar 8619 | 


Brunswick. Armstrong “‘Basin Street 
Blues”’, 05303. 
Capitol. Lizzie Miles, CL14014. 


Extended Play. 
HMYV Goodman 7EG8003; Tom Dorsey 
7EG8004; Bechet 7EG8005. 
Columbia. Ellington SEG7503; Arm- 
strong SEG7514; Beiderbecke SEG7523 
From the 45 r.p.m. standards came 
Waller again on 7M208, followed by 
Jelly Roll Morton (7M187) and the 
Dixieland Jug Blowers (7M223) all on 
HMV. Columbia had Armstrong on 
SCMS5118 and Parlophone’s top seller 
in this category was Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton’s “Just Once For All Time” 
(MSP6093). 
An interesting list which strongly 
proves one thing—the popularity of the 
late Thomas ‘Fats’ Waller. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE 

Once again it is our sad duty to 
announce the passing of yet another 
famous jazzman. Oran ‘Hot Lips’ Page 
died in New York on 6/11/54. 

‘Lips’ was a personal friend of ours 
and we shall miss him greatly. He was in 
our opinion, a truly great blues singer, 
and his trumpet playing could on 
occasion be as fierce as one could wish 
for from anyone. It is to be hoped that 
Vogue will issue an LP of those wonder- 
ful sides he made with Mezz Mezzrow, 
for there are very few jazz trumpeters 
who have produced better music than 
contained on those records. 

THE Epitor. 
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BILLIE HOLIDAY. BRUNSWICK 
AND COLUMBIA 

The first time we heard Billie sing was on 
Goodman’s record of “Riffin’ the Scotch”; 
the second time was with Basie’s band on a 
one-nighter; the third time was at a small 
Harlem joint where the music jumped and 
people like Artie Shaw were only too 
anxious to sit in. It seems to us that those 
early performances fixed our idea of how we 
liked to hear her sing for all time. Hers 
was a plaintive blues voice that phrased 
primarily with a feeling for swing and beat, 
and erased the chi-chi from popular songs 
as ruthlessly and effectively as ever did 
Bessie Smith’s. Subsequently, as Lester's 
Stature grew and grew in jazz, so was his 
influence felt more and more in Billie's 
singing. But the feeling did not change. 
Singing in night clubs throughout America, 
Billie was always close to jazz, as she had 
been from birth. In success and defeat, she 
remained the same, courageous and warm, 
as scornful of consequences as of the 
pretentious. 

Columbia 33S1034 gives us a wonderful 
picture of Billie in her early days, covering 
as it does the 1936-40 period. The self- 
confident ‘‘Billie’s Blues” has a rowdy, 
almost corny accompaniment by a group 
including Berigan, Shaw and Bushkin, who 
demonstrate a white conception of blues 
values. ‘Moanin’ Low’, on the other 
hand, made a year later, brings us to 
infinitely more tasteful work by Teddy 
Wilson, Cootie, Hodges, Carney, Kirby 
and Cozy. What a world of difference! 
Here, as on “I'll Get By’, Hodges steals 
the show. (It is always unwise, we think, for 
any vocalist to have Johnny on a date, for 
no voice in jazz can sing the half of what he 
does on alto). But all four of the Teddy 
Wilson tracks have a special kind of 
integrity, as from musicians who had a real 
affinity with the singer. “Them There 
Eyes” and “Swing Brother, Swing” are both 
faster than is right for Billie, who is best 
heard in lowdown or anguished mood at 
slow to medium tempos. Her performance 
of “Some Other Spring” is really notable. 
This original and beautiful number was 
written by Irene Wilson, Teddy’s first wife. 
It is astonishing that the more intelligent 
musicians have not made greater use of this 
exceptional vehicle with its unusual changes. 
Benny Carter recently recorded it, and it 
would be well if others followed suit, for 
it would benefit them and, more important, 
Irene, who at last report had fallen on evil 
times. “Body and Soul”, “Why Was I 
Born?” and “These Foolish Things” are 
the type of numbers Billie has made par- 
ticularly her own in charging them with 
emotion but escaping the coy and sentimen- 
tal. On this LP Billie is at all times a jazz 
singer, with an accompaniment equally 
conscious that jazz is dance music. The 
packaging, the notes by Max Jones, and 
the personal data, are exemplary. 

Brunswick LA8676 fills out a later period 
of Billie’s career just as effectively, but there 
is a different story to tell when it comes to 
the accompaniments, for these are mostly 
by those prominent soup and ham mer- 


chants, Gordon Jenkins and Toots Cama- 
rata. It is significant that the two best tracks 
are those on which she is accompanied 
by a rhythm section only—‘*My Man” and 
Porgy’. This is, nevertheless, an important 
and wonderfully recorded selection of 
Billie’s great successes. It is still jazz singing, 
although there is a heightened sense of 
drama as compared with the treatment of 
the numbers on the Columbia. When the 
fat fiddles slush and mush in the back- 
ground, they seek to impose the values of 
Hollywood, but the realism of the Holiday 
voice never allows this to happen. It is 
perhaps a measure of her artistry that she 
triumphs so completely over what are— 
from the point of view of readers of this 
magazine—subversive activities. All the 
songs on this record are very much of their 
time in their attitude to love and passion. 
Billie gets a deep mood which is extremely 
moving and there is a new quality, ex- 
perienced, rather mellow, but never—save 
us!—altogether tender. The affair between 
Billie and jazz is lifelong, as newer records 
than this one have shown convincingly 
during the past year. 


The notes on the Brunswick sleeve are 
unfortunate. “The gradual sophistication 
of jazz” etc., one reads, ‘inevitably killed 
the style of blues singing of such great 
artistes as Bessie Smith, Ma Rainey and 
Rosetta Tharpe.’’ We'd like to know more 
about Sister Rosetta’s blues singing, 
because we never knew she was famous for 
it, but so far as we can judge from records, 
she is still singing those gospel songs the 
same sweet way she always did. Then 
again, if you must use a desperate cliché 
like the “innate sense of rhythm of the 
American negro”, you are expected in 1954 
and outside the unhappy Union of South 
Africa to have the good taste to use a 
capital ‘‘N.’’ Nobody wants the personnels 
of Camarata and Jenkins orchestras, natch, 
but it would have been a mercy to have 
given the recording dates as on the Columbiu 
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JOHNNY HODGES 
steals the show 


photo Hutt 


THERE’LL BE SOME CHANGES MADE 
The jazz scene, as it stands today, if it 
continues the way it’s going, is one that I 
don’t want to be a part of very much longer. 
Oscar Peterson, 

“Down Beat”, 8.ix.54. 
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EYES FOR HAMP 

It is gratifying to find that Vogue has 
issued, on LDE063, the third and last LP 
from the Lionel Hampton Paris session of 
September, 1953, The critical response to 
the first two records was not notably 
enthusiastic, but record buyers evidently 
found them for themselves, as we judge 
from the appreciative remarks about them 
in letters to us. The truth is, we feel, that 
critics, long accustomed to spoon-feeding 
by 78s, are finding it hard to digest the 
comparatively Gargantuan jam _ sessions 
with which they are now being confronted. 

“Real Crazy” is another excursion on the 
blues, played with typical Hampton 
emphasis and conviction on a typical 
Hampton tempo. Tempo makes or breaks 
jazz performances. and Hamp has a real 
flair for the sturdy, rocking, medium kind. 
As on the others, the important solos are by 
Hamp and Mackel, but the rhythm section 
as a whole makes a truly formidable 
contribution on this track. We seem to 
recall that proud British bassists were little 
impressed by William Montgomery’s elec- 
tric bass, but it certainly records well, and 
the way he plays it here is wonderful. if 
you will study his part carefully, you Il 
probably agree with us that here is a bassist 
in the top class with Hinton, Callendar, 
Mingus, Marshall and Pettiford. Of course, 
he, Bolling and Curly Hamner lay down a 
supple, flowing rhythm, the antithesis of 
the insane bombing of the modernists. 
They are consistently aware of the mood of 
the ‘soloists; they adjust immediately to 
support or prompt instead of erecting 
hurdles. 

Comparison of the trombone solos is 
interesting. Al Hayse and James Cleveland 
each have three choruses. The first gives a 
well-built, swinging solo, with violent 
attack and fantasy contrasting in the 
Trummie tradition. The other comes on 
with a dainty tone, fussy phrasing and as 
much swing as Kenton. Pigeons like this 
shouldn’t be put among cats. Cleveland is 
due for discovery as a great new star at 
any minute! As on the others, the pro- 
ceedings are wound up by Walter Williams, 
Hamp’s trumpet lead, riding high with big 
phrases that burst over the ensembles 
like rockets. 

“Trocadero” rolls in similarly solid 
fashion, with Hamp in Bolling’s piano chair, 
prominently recorded and discharging a 
regular shower of ideas. The background 
riffs are always simple and effective. Hayse 
has another good solo, relaxed and rather 
more loosely constructed. Cleveland’s is 
even more tired and out of place than 
overside, as though to be devious and 
indirect were the main object in music. 
Dig the bass and drums behind the superb 
Mackel solo. Cambelle’s buzz tone seems 
to us to be a bit unkindly recorded, but he 
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jumps savagely to a telling accompaniment 
from the piano. And then there's Hamp’s 
solo. the stream-of-consciousness technique, 
taking this theme on its “Honeysuckle 
Rose” basis into numbers like ‘Moten 
Swine” and out again, so naturally and 
surely, jazz all the way. Finally, the ride-out 
with Walter Williams—a trumpet voice full 
of authority, although not without the 
momentary flaws always found in a 
jam session. 

In “I Only Have Eyes For You”, Hamp 
returns to the vibraphone for a solo with 
Mackel and Montgomery. This is beautiful 
stuff, with love and respect for the melody 
rather than the sentimental vulgarity of 
le style cocktail; with emphasis on feeling 
and phrasing rather than on dazzling 
flights of notes and bizarre runs of changes. 
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SINGLES 

LPs get to be a habit, but by no means 
all the delights are to be found upon them. 
With Christmas gifts in mind, here are 
some that we have found especially 
enjoyable recently. 

First, there is Benny Green on Brunswick 
05323 with a little unit of musicians new to 
us—and we record with gratitude that 
their names are on the label. This disc 
has a different feel to the first two Benny 
made for U.S. Decca. It’s freer, less 
inhibited, and swings splendidly. Tenor 
William Root is a find who possesses a 
fairly original style and enthusiasm. The 
drums are good, too, and Benny, blowing 
solo or in unison with Root, exhibits the 
best tone quality in the business. For kicks, 
we think we'll take Britt Woodman, but 
Benny is one of those people who are 
bridging the awful gulf between jazz hot 
and cool. “I Wanna Blow” is just a jump 
number, but it goes. “People Will Say 
We're in Love” is an attractive ballad now 
in the course of just arrival. Incidentally, 
this little band has been scoring a big success 
on tour in the U.S. Swing and beat still 
count for much. 

On Vocalion Vi040 is another of those 
Heaven-sent Negro choirs, the Voices of 
Victory. If you wish to shut your eyes to 
every kind of racial and national difference. 
and look forward to the day when all men 
are sheep or Rotarians, then skip this. If 
you look forward to a synthesis between 
jazz and classical (i.e. European) music, 
keep on skipping it. But if you believe, as 
we do, that jazz is one of the Negro’s vital 
contributions to the enjoyment of life in 
our time, then don’t miss it! There’s nothing 
sacrilegious in the fact that these people 
are swinging madly as they fervently praise 
Our Lord. It’s far better that way than to 
be mock-solemn, mechanical, unthinking 
or unfeeling about it. “I’m So Glad Jesus 
Lifted Me” is the side. Here’s the 
improvising solo voice with a_ riffing 
ensemble in back. They have a great 
conception of dynamics and build to a 
terrific climax. Put some modern jazz on 
after this and you'll probably find yourself 
agreeing with Pops that those “po” li'l 
cats have lost their way”. 

On Columbia SCM5127 there’s a splendid 
coupling of “Riffs” and ‘Feeling Blues” 
by James P. Johnson, one of the masters, 
made in 1929. We've had “Riffs” for a long 
time on Parlophone, backed by a Casa 
Loma atrocity. Are we glad to throw that 
record out? The couplings in the old 
Parlophone Rhythm Style Series are still 
something we remember with horror! 
On a thing like “Riffs, James P. really is 
the Stride King, away ahead of the field. 
“The Big Goof” by Big Dave's (Cava- 


naugh’s) orchestra on Capitol CL14156 ts a 
big kick. It is surely Nance, playing in 
Cootie’s muted style, on “Sweet Georgia 
Brown”, right across the side. It is hot, it 
swings, and it is entirely unpretentious. 
The frenzied coda is most noteworthy. 
Trumpet solos of this kind are so rare 
nowadays that it should on no account 
be missed. The backing is unimportant. 

Ella Fitzgerald sings as wonderfully as 
ever on Brunswick 05324. The titles are 
“Who's Afraid?” and “I Wished on the 
Moon”. Her phrasing and voice are so 
unerringly right that they triumph over the 
contemptible accompaniment by Gordon 
Jenkins. The slower tempo of her “I Wished 
on the Moon” is interesting in comparison 
with that virtually ‘‘established” by the 
Holiday-Wilson version. 

The Mills Brothers, those hardy peren- 
nials, do a marvellous job on “How Blue?” 
(Brunswick 05325) with solid support from 
Sy Oliver's orchestra and fine recording. 
The lyrics, floating around on The Blue 
Danube, are diverting. Solo voice asks the 
question and the others answer as in these 
samples :— 

How blue is the moon? 

It's bright and blue. 

How blue is the sea? 

Lagoony blue. 

How blue is the sky? 

St. Louis blue. 
The side has terrific drive and the coupling 
is good, too, with some well-recorded 
drumming by, presumably, James Crawford. 


PETE JOHNSO 


one of the Three Musketeers 
of boogie 


Two blues items from Vocalion should 
also be heard, especially 1037, whereon 
Jesse James sings “Southern Casey Jones” 
and “Lonesome Day Blues”. His whiskey 
voice is rough and tough, full of violence 
and disenchantment, almost the male 
counterpart of Bessie Smith's. The piano on 
“Lonesome” is thoroughly in keeping. If 
the blues, lowdown and primitive. are to 
your liking, this side is for you. 

Georgia White, on 1038, was for long 
American Decca’s best selling blues singer. 
A better and more representative coupling 
than this might surely have been chosen. 
“Was I Drunk?” is a kind of suggestive 
vaudeville song, mildly amusing, but rather 
corny. “Moonshine Blues” is more like it, 
with good guitar, by we believe, Danny 
Barker. Georgia sings and plays piano in 
quite a righteous fashion, but the voice is a 
little sophisticated and lacking in feeling. 
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We wonder whether Vocalion has consi- 
dered the three American Deccas (7741, 
7754, 7783) on which she was accompanied 
by Jonah Jones. We've never heard these 
and it is possible that the additional presence 
of Fess Williams, might invalidate them, but 
a musician like Jonah could have drawn 
something from such a singer as Georgia. 
In this connection, too, it would be good to 
have something at last from Peetie Wheat- 
straw, the Devil's Son-in-Law, who made 
at least five couplings for the same company 
with Jonah (7738, 7753, 7778, 7788, 7798). 


— 
ALWAYS WILL 
Needless to say, | am heart and soul 
opposed to those personality bands which 
play cute, sterile music. Cute music is 
feminine music and its swing the big- 
hipped, swishy swing of a fag. And in 
contradistinction to this type you can set 
the music played by the coloured boys. 
It's the only real music for my money. 
Man for man they play better than any 
whites—always have and always will. 
The late Dave Tough, 
reprinted Metronome, November 1954 
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MR. JELLY LORD 

The considerable criticism of the selec- 
tion of titles on E.M.I. LP’s has been 
entirely justified in our opinion. It was 
inexcusable, for example, to have omitted 
“Old Man Blues” from Bechet’s HMV 
DLP1042, this being the fourth side from 
his greatest session. But we would like to 
commend their second Jelly Roll Morton 
“volume” (HMV DLP1044). From = an 
aesthetic point of view, someone did a 
tasteful job of compilation, the period 
covered being far from Morton’s most 
successful. All ten tracks are worthwhile, 
and there are three band tracks and two by 
the trio on each side, with the latter 
properly placed like the chocolate in a 
layer cake. 

The four trio recordings with Barney 
Bigard and Zutty are the best of their 
kind in jazz—despite anything Mrs. Dance 
may say on the radio about Goodman's 
trio. (The next best are Bechet’s “Blues in 
Thirds” and Morton’s “Mr. Jelly Lord’). 
There is a remarkably sensitive under- 
standing between the three musicians and 
seldom has any one of them been caught 
to better advantage on wax. It is well to 
note how fully developed the solo style 
for clarinet was at this time. The idiom is 
just as strictly New Orleans, although the 
customary collective hurly-burly is absent. 
Undoubtedly a certain amount of simul- 
taneous improvisation went on, but in all 
probability Mr. Morton had the routines 
run down with his legendary thoroughness, 
so that differences between rehearsal 
performances and on these takes became 
more than anything a matter of shifts in 
accentuation. The flow is so smooth, it’s 
obvious these three knew what was coming 
next. Least successful is “‘My Little Dixie 
Home’, the one composition not credited 
to Jelly Roll. The recording quality of this 
session was wholly admirable. For all the 
blah about hi-fi, it's questionable whether 
they would do better today. They could, 
but would they trouble? 

There are fine things on all the band 
recordings. It is astonishing how calm and 
mature the piano sounds as it emerges for 
solos. (We might have said “cool”, but 
then we would have been misunderstood). 
Ward Pinkett plays on four tracks, re- 
minding us once more that he blew one of 
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the fiercest and most uncompromising 
horns in jazz. His wonderful preaching solo 
in “Blue Blood Blues’ and the way he 
whips the final ensembles along make this 
something of a classic. He and Sandy 
Williams sound like kindred spirits on the 
gay “Gambling Jack”. “Primrose Stomp” 
and “If Someone” are comparatively 
dreary, although in the latter Jelly Roll’s 
accompaniment to the tiresome solo by 
Wilbur de Paris should be noted. ** Missis- 
sippi Mildred” and ‘Jersey Joe” are loaded 
with the influence and thrusting rhythm of 
what was then the Luis Russell band. 
Higgy’s nonchalant solo on the latter 
shows an advanced conception and fine 
control. 

A kind of supplement to this welcome LP 
is HMV 7M256, on which are two more 
titles from the same period. ‘*Fussy Mabel” 
has both Pinkett and Bubber Miley. They 
blow together in splendid rapport and get 
that invigorating brass sound which is 
seemingly unique to jazz trumpet duos. 
“Burning the Iceberg” has the mysteriously 
sumptuous trumpet team of “Red Rositer, 
Briscoe and ‘Horsecollar’ Draper’. We 
often sit and brood over the fate of these 
three men. What happened to them, 
especially Draper? This big band session 
was not a happy one, although the brass 
exhibit enthusiasm, and the celebrated 
George Baquet, of the Original Creole 
Band, is featured. He sounds like a real 
“school” man, with legit leanings and 
fussy phrasing. Following his solo is a wild, 
wailing trumpet. It must be Horsecollar! 

London has its adventurous fingers in 
almost every pie nowadays and on AL3534 
there is more of Jelly Roll’s work. This one, 
justly titled “Classic Jazz Piano”, Vol 1, 
gives us eight tracks from his first Gennett 
session. The recording is far superior to 
that on the dubbings and cracked Gennetts 
we've treasured these many years. (What, 
no “‘lo”’?) The music, more than thirty 
years old, is full of life, grace and swing. 
So far as we are able to compare it with 
anything of similar age, it is also full of 
invention. It’s in the matter of swing that 
we find his playing so interesting. All good 
music swings. The real professors were 
swinging ragtime, and Jelly Roll was one 
of those who fused ragtime and jazz. 
Sometimes his solos have the lazy, pretty 
swing that was to be carried over by the 
“stride” kings in the East. Sometimes they 
have suggestions of the rocky swing and 
violent attack that were to reach definition 
in Chicago from Earl's hands and those of 
such notable disciples as Jess. The “bitters 
and the sweet’ were always present in 
Morton’s music, but neither was ever 
allowed out of control. In fact, discipline, 
x * * * * * * * * * * 
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personal and for associates, is something 
always to associate with his name, just 
as with Lunceford’s. 

This is one of those LPs you listen to 
without worrying greatly about the titles 
of the different tracks, but we think “Tom 
Cat” and “Kansas City Stomps’’ produce 
a slightly increased reaction. There are 
getting to be an awful lot of “basic and 
essential” jazz records. We are afraid this is 
another. 

—265— 
DOUBLES 

The case for the EP still has to be proved 
to us, but it has its points with a work 
that exactly fits one side, or with a session 
that produces just four three-minute sides. 
An example of the first is HMV 7EG8033, 
whereon are two excerpts from an Ellington 
concert. It is splendid to have Bellson’s 
“Skin Deep” isolated on one side. Those 
who love it can have it. We would respect- 
fully suggest to them that if they will play 
it at 78 r.p.m. they will find it even more 
astounding. This is how it should be, and 
not as on the Philips LP where we are for 
ever forgetting to lift the pick-up over the 
first section. On the reverse is Willie Smith 
in a suitably extended version of “Sophisti- 
cated Lady”, superbly played, of course, 
and with some new variations. But however 
it may demonstrate musicianly skill, it’s 
always the Willie who blows hot and swings 
hard that we want to hear. 

HMV 7EG8057 has on it two recordings 
by Coleman Hawkins previously issued only 
in Switzerland, which we had imported at 
frightful expense. Both ‘Angel Face’ and 
“I Love You” are virtually tenor solos, 
and both are relaxed and soulful. On the 
other sides, Fats Navarro, Budd and J. J. 
Johnson blow. The atmosphere is boppish. 
Hank Jones, best of the modern pianists 
(say we), is to be heard briefly, too. Hawk’s 
appearances—a particularly brief one on 
the Feather opus—are still worth the pain. 
Having heard Hawk recently at Lakenheath, 
we hereby reaffirm our belief that he was 
and is the greatest tenor produced by jazz. 

Brunswick’s OE9007 is another useful 
EP. On this you get Lionel’s “Stardust” 
improvisation without wasting money on, 
or accepting the liability of, the poor “Just 
Jazz” jam session that was on its LP back. 

Esquire’s EP14 is a neat little set of 
tracks by the Modern Jazz Quartet. The 
star of this group, to our mind, is John 
Lewis. Whenever it is his turn for a solo, 
he comes out from his corner swinging, 
but still with thoughtful ideas. So far as 
Jackson is concerned, he is handicapped by 
his instrument. The vibes can only be heard 
sympathetically when played by the man 
from Kentucky. There are bits of Bach 
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and lots of original ideas, but the atmos- 
phere is somewhat prim and _ genteel. 
Klook and Heath are good musicians, but 
we conclude that Lewis is a self-sender. 
“The Queen’s Fancy” is diverting, “*Del- 
aunay’s Dilemma” the swinginest, and the 
two ballads are ingeniously treated. Likely 
to be influential, this is one record you 
ought to lay down for reference, if not 
necessarily for immediate enjoyment. 

Columbia SEG7533 has four numbers by 
Erroll Garner, all of them with beat, 
ne pas de cocktail. Splendid thing that. His 
singles and LPs are so often half and half. 
““Honeysuckle Rose”’ here, if not the most, 
must be the fastest, goes like mad and is 
rocking all the time. A feat! And, for a fact, 
we checked our instrument to see if we 
were playing it at 78. 

Then, on SEG7528, Columbia has four 
good recordings by the Three Musketeers 
of boogie, Albert Ammons, Meade Lux 
Lewis and Pete Johnson, the three together 
on “Cafe Society Rag” with Joe Turner 
calling °em, Albert in one solo and Meade 
in two, including an excellent version of 
the latter’s speciality, “Honky Tonk Train 
Blues’. Not enough Pete, of course, but a 
good little compact shot of righteous 
boogie. 

Finally, on HMV’s 7EG8041 are two of 
McKinney's greatest recordings—“If I 
Could Be With You” and “Baby, Won't 
You Please Come Home’’—great for the 
inspired vocals by George Thomas, and 
for the Redman arrangements that help sell 
the songs simply and with sure taste. 
George had something that no other jazz 
vocalist except Joe Turner has ever come 
near touching. 

—266— 
1955 

All through 1954 we’ve been running in 
arrears with records we wanted to bring 
to your attention. Among those we've not 
got around to writing about yet, and which 
we not only recommend, but urge you to 
hear, are:— 

Louis Armstrong and the Mills Brothers 
Brunswick LA8681; Count Basie (Lester 
Young) Mercury MG25015; Sidney Bechet 
(La nuit est une sorciere) London WV91050, 
Duke Ellington Columbia 33S1044; Duke 
Ellington Philips BBL7003; Duke Ellington 
Capitol CL14153; Duke Ellington Capitol 
LCT6008; Coleman Hawkins HMV 
DLP1055; Jazz Studio One Brunswick 
LAT8036; Manolo Leiva and Pepe de 
Almeria (Flamenco) London TWV91051; 
Cripple. Clarence Lofton London AL3531. 

Just hand this list to anyone who loves 
you, ask them to discharge the obligation 
that it implies, and a happy Christmas 
will be yours. 


* * * * * 
A Happy New Year * 
at the * 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
CLUB 


Every Saturday, Monday & Wednesday ¥ 
(and every Sunday from January 2nd) * 
at 100 OXFORD STREET, WI! 
featuring 

Humphrey Lyttelton Chris Barber’s * 

and his Band Jazz Band 
and all leading trad. groups . 
Club particulars from 84 Newman * 


Street, W.1. 
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At first thought, it may seem almost 
incredible that a musician who used 
Bix and Sidney Arodin in his recording 
bands; wrote some of America’s most 
popular dance tunes; and whose recor- 
ding career stretched from 1916 to 
1932 should have been overlooked by 
discographers and jazz historians. On 
second thought, however, the explana- 
tion seems an obvious one. Critical 
attention largely has been focused either 
on the important negro-New Orleans 
stream of jazz development, or on the 
white bands which developed the 
“Chicago” and “New York” styles. 
Those musicians who stayed out in the 
hinterlands, or who left the New York- 
Chicago areas before jazz criticism 
developed have been slighted until 
very recently. 

So it is probably not so strange after 
all that I have heard collectors dismiss 
the records of Sunny Clapp with the 
statement, “Oh, that’s just a pseudonym. 
There never was any such guy as 
Clapp.” Sunny was, and is, however, 
very much alive. And from 1912 to the 
present he has been an active influence 
in the world of popular music. 


SIX BROWN BROTHERS 
Sunny was born February 5, 1899, in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, where, as a 
freshman, he organized one of the first 
high school dance bands in the country. 
After finishing the public schools of 
Battle Creek, he furthered his musical 
education at the Danus Conservatory 
of Music, Warren, Ohio, and at the 
University of Michigan. One of his 
earliest jobs was playing baritone sax 
with the Six Brown Brothers, a popular 
saxophone sextette of the vaudeville 
circuits of the day. Sunny recalls 
recording several sides with this group, 
“Bullfrog Blues” being the only title 
he can name. 

Then came World War I, in which 
Sunny saw two years service. After the 
Armistice, he resumed his music. 
Switching to the trombone, he played 
with the bands of John Phillip Sousa, 
and Arthur Pryor, with the latter of 
whom he was a featured soloist, and 
with whom he recorded. 

March, 1926, found Sunny playing 
with the theatre band at the Earl Carrol 
theatre in New York City; and it was 
with a part of this band, under the name 
of ““Ross Gorman and His Orchestra”. 


SUNNY’S SUNSHINE 


JAZZ 


by 


that Sunny recorded his first real jazz. 
As Sunny puts it, “I was playing way 
out of my class with this bunch, but 
Miff Mole wasn’t feeling too well that 
day, and Ross let me take a ‘sweet’ solo 
on “I'd Rather Be the Girl in Your 
Arms.” That was my first solo with 
a jazz band.” 


BLUE STEELE 

In the spring of 1927, Sunny organized 
his own orchestra, but it had only 
moderate success; and in a few months 
Sunny was playing with Blue Steele, 
one of the most colourful Southern 
musicians of the period. Blue made full 
use of Sunny’s talent as a composer and 
arranger, and the first recording session 
by the Steele band, in Savannah, 
featured Sunny’s first two compositions, 
“Sugar Babe, I’m Leavin’ and “Girl 
of My Dreams I Love You”. The latter, 
of course, has become a standard; and 
Sunny says frankly, “It’s be2zn my meal 
ticket. It kept me eating through the 
depression, when I might have starved 
without 

Sunny recalls this Savannah session 
as being the start also of the singing 
career of Kenny Sargent; best known 
for his vocals with the Casa Loma 
Orchestra. Blue Steele was never known 
for his shyness, and he did all the 
singing with the band. But one night 
at Tybee Beach Sunny persuaded Kenny 
to sing a chorus of his newly composed 
“Girl of My Dreams.” In Sunny’s own 
words, “Blue was really burned up 
about this. He asked me, ‘What’s the 
matter? Don’t I sing good enough 
for you?” 
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I said, ‘Sure Blue, but I didn’t think 
you wanted to be bothered singing a 
waltz when you sing the blues so well.” 
This seemed to pacify him. 

At our first recording session, Blue 
still wanted to sing both records, but 
I put a bug in Ralph Peer’s ear (Victor 
recording engineer), and got him to 
try Kenny and that was that. “Girl of 
My Dreams” was Kenny’s first recording, 
the first of hundreds.” 


TONE 

Sunny stayed with Blue for a little 
more than a year, leaving the band 
shortly after its second recording session 
in Atlanta in the spring of 1928. During 
this period, he consciously strove for 
two distinctly different styles: a sweet, 
smooth one, and a hot, “jug” tone. 
Both may be heard on the early Blue 
Steele Victors. As Sunny puts it, 
“There weren't but three of us in those 
days that really got that ‘jug’ tone 
right—Blue, me, and Larry Conley of 
Gene Rodemich’s Band.” 

After leaving Steele, Sunny reorga- 
nized his own band, and played a 
series of engagements in southern 
dance halls and resorts. In February, 
1929, however, he received a telegram 
from Bob Nolan, formerly Blue Steele’s 
vocalist, asking Sunny to join the 
Slim Lamar band—which was then 
filling an engagement at the Peabody 
Hotel in Memphis—for a Victor re- 
cording session. Since this session is 
one which has given discographers 
much trouble, it is worth discussing 
briefly. 

The Lamar band was composed of 
Southerners, most of them from New 
Orleans. As a band, it stayed together 
only a few months, breaking up shortly 
after the Victor date, but they were 
very successful at the Peabody and 
attracted Victor's attention. The idea 
was that the band should record new 
compositions, and Sunny was called in 
because his tunes were needed to fill 
out those of the Lamar group. Sunny 
soloed on his own tunes and played on 
most of the others recorded. All 
together, twelve sides were cut, only 
two of which, those issued as “Slim 
and His Hot Boys’, are well known to 
collectors. Other sides equally good are 
“June Days,” “Memphis Kickup” 
.Panama), and “Goofus”’. 
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WHOOPEE MAKERS 

The years 1929 to 1931 mark the 
peak of Sunny’s recording activity. 
During these years he reorganized his 
own band. With it he filled engagements 
in and around New York City, and 
toured the Midwest and South. It was 
this band which recorded the records 
issued under Sunny’s own name. In 
addition, when in New York, Sunny 
directed and played in many of the 
Whoopee Makers’ sessions organized 
by Irving Mills. 


According to Sunny, Mills’ relation- 
ship to his many record dates was that 
of free lance contractor and recording 
engineer. Mills made arrangements 
with some record company, called up 
whatever musicians he could locate the 
night before, and operated the sound 
control booth during the recording. It 
was his skill in this last capacity that 
made him so in demand with record 
companies. The directing of the orchestra 
was left to some musician, usually to 
Sunny when he was in town. Some- 
times Mills left to Sunny the task of 
getting together a group of musicians 
for the date. 


DIXIE DAISIES 

It is the last-minute haphazard 
procedure that makes the personnel of 
the various Whoopee Makers sessions 
so hard to name. As Sunny says, 
“We never knew whom we would be 
playing with or what name was going 
to be on the record label. Often we 
never even heard a playback.” 


Consequently, of all the sessions in 
which Sunny participated, he recalls 
only three clearly: the Dixie Daisies’ 
and McHugh’s Bostonians’ versions of 
“Remember I Love You” because it 
was his own tune on which he took solos 
and a version of “Digga Digga Doo” 
in which Mills experimented by having 
Goodman play an especially constructed 
low-register clarinet and Sunny use his 
“sweet” tone. Sunny recalls the experi- 
ment as being very unsuccessful, and it 
seems likely that this session was never 
issued. 


1929 saw the first records made by 
Sunny’s own band and released under 
his own name. All of them were cut in 
San Antonio; in early summer for 
Victor, and in September and October 
for Okeh. It is these records that Sunny 
recalls with the greatest satisfaction. 
“They're really in my style,” he says. 
‘On those other records that I made in 
New York, Eli Oberstein (Victor 
recording director) made me try all 
sorts of styles that he thought would 
sella record. But in San Antonio they let 
me play it exactly the way I wanted to’. 


The trumpetwork of Hutchingson, often 
mistaken for that of Bix, whom Hutch- 
ingson much admired, is particularly 
outstanding, along with Sunny’s own 
trombone. 


Fanciers of hot jazz, however, are 
more likely to admire the 1931 Victor 
recordings of “When My Baby Smiles 
at Me” and “Come Easy, Go Easy 
Love”, the latter released as by “The 
Carolina Dandies”. As Sunny recalls it, 
the whole band was a little high during 
the** Baby” session, and really had itself 
a ball. Certainly, Arodin’s clarinet 
appears to better advantage nowhere. 


On “Love” Sunny’s band was joined 
by Bix Beiderbeck, who plays with 
greater freedom here than on_ the 
Whitman Victors, and by Hoagy 
Carmichael, who takes the vocal. “‘It’s 
a good record,” says Sunny, “but Eli 
made us play in that New York style, 
jerky and too fast. I still like my San 
Antonio records best.” 


DID HE RECORD WITH SUNNY? 


The inclusion of Bix here was 
Oberstein’s idea, but on at least one 
other occasion Sunny recalls that Bix 
slipped into the studio and played with 
the band on a recording date. “The 
first | knew he was even there,” says 
Sunny,‘was when he stood up and tooka 
break along toward the close of the 
record.’ Perhaps collectors who own 
the Sunny Clapp Victors can pick out 
this Bix solo. 


Sunny’s band also, he recalls, cut 
four sides for the Bluebird label a 
little later, sides designated for release 
under the name of “Sunny Green”, 
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SID ARODIN 

The 1930's were tough ones for 
musicians, so tough that Sunny finally 
gave up his band and sought a living 
for his family in the business world. 

One story will illustrate the difficulty 
of those years, as well as the native 
ability of New Orleans musicians. The 
summer of 1933 found Sunny in Little 
Rock, his orchestra disbanded, and 
himself out of work, when he heard that 
a band was being organized in Kansas 
City. Leaving his family in Little Rock, 
Sunny hitch-hiked to Kansas City, 
where he got one of the trombone spots 
in the band. “At first the rehearsal,” 
says Sunny, “I looked over and saw 
Sid Arodin at third clarinet. I was 
surprised, because this leader never 
hired a man unless he could read music; 
and I knew Sid couldn’t read a note. 
Well, Sid faked so well that he got 
through two weeks of rehearsal and 
two weeks on the road before he got 
caught. Of course, he was fired right 
away.” As for Sunny himself, he stayed 
with the band until it folded a few 
months later. 


COMPOSER 

Today, after another service hitch 
during World War II, Sunny lives in 
Nashville, Tennessee, where he is in 
the real estate and construction business. 
Since the war, he has again been active 
as a composer, and has written such 
tunes as “Stay Away from Dixieland” 
and “Honky Tonk Sweetheart”. 

A conversation with him reveals an 
unknown side of American popular 
music. Expecting to hear about Louis. 
or Bix, you ask him to name the bands 
that he most admired. But he tells you 
that the best band of the twenties was 
Claude Collins’ Tampa Band, and that he 
felt very pleased when he persuaded 
Bob Hutchingson to leave Collins and 
join him. Or, expecting to hear about 
New Orleans, you ask about towns 
where good jazz was played, and he 
tells you that Smackover, Arkansas, 
was the real jazz town of the day, that 
every musician wanted to play there 
because of the wonderful jam sessions 
that took place in the early morning 
hours. 

All in all, the work of Sunny Clapp: 
in the field of popular music has been 
considerable. And when the compre- 
hensive history of jazz is written, his. 
name can hardly be omitted. 
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A Sunny Ciapp Discography 


ROSS GORMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
New York, March, 1926. 
(Red Nichols, tpt; Ross Gorman, sax; Miff Mole, 
Sunny Clapp, thn; Eddie Lang, g; Joe Venuti, vin; 
others unknown) 
Co 615 I'd Rather be the Girl in your Arms (141861). 
No more Worryin’ (141860) 
BLUE STEELE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Savannah, Fall, 1927. 
(Frankie Martinez, Frank Krisher, tpt; Sunny Clapp, 
Blue Steele, tbn; Roger Sanford, sax; Pete Schmidt, 
ten; Kenny Sargent, bar & cl; Sol Lewis, p; Tom 
““Country’’ Summers, d; Ted Delmarter, bj & g; 
Maurry Langfellow, bs.) 
Vi 20971 Girl of My Dreams, | Love You 
Sugar Babe, |'m Leavin’ You 
Atlanta, Spring, 1928 
(Substitute Sammy Goble, tpt, for Krisher; add 
Ole Hoel, tbn, and Bob Nolan, vcl.) 
Vi 21068 I'm drifting Back to Dreamland (vcl, 
Bob Nolan) 
Let's Forgive and Forget (vcl, Bob Nolan). 
**Trombone Solo by Blue Steele’’) 
Unissued ? Meet me tonight in Dreamland 
Let me call you Sweetheart 
SLIM LAMAR AND HIS SOUTHERNERS. 
Memphis, February, 1929 
(Collective personnel for the |2 sides cut over a 
several-day period is as follows, although not all 
these musicians are present on every side: Tony 
Almerico, Irwin Kunz, tpt; ‘‘Slim’’ Lamar, George 
Schilling, sax; Jimmy Rush, Tony Catalano, alt & cl; 
Sunny Clapp, George Hartman, tbn; H. Lamar, g & 
vel; Dick Wilson, vin; Benny Pottle, bs; Bobby 
Turley, d; Dee Laroque, p; Bob Nolan, the Ryan 
Sisters,MacLeod, vcl). (Note—H. Lamar, g & vcl, 
is not Hilton ‘“‘Nappy’’ Lamare, as sometimes 
reported, but is Slim Lamar's brother.) 
Vi 40049 I'm Glad it was somebody else, vcl, Bob 
Nolan 
Oriental Illusions 
Vi 40093 I've gota brand mew gal Nancy. 
Vi 40130 june Days, vcl, MacLeod and H. Lamar 
You Never did that before, vcl, Ryan 
Sisters and H. Lamar 
Vi 40146 Memphis Kickup, vcl, H. Lamar 
Better than Nothin’, vcl, H. Lamar 


Vi21710 Happy, ‘‘under the direction of Bob Nolan"’ 
Goofus, ditto. 
Vi 38044 That's a Plenty 
Mississippi Stomp 
(last two titles as ‘‘Slim and His Hot Boys’’) 
JIMMY McHUGH’S BOSTONIANS 
New York, Sprinz, 1929 
(Mannie Klein, tpt; Sunny Clapp, tbn; Jack Pettis, 
ten, Fud Livingstone, cl; others unknown) 
Ha 736 I don't care (147062), vcl by Al Shayne 
Ha 743 When Love comes stealing (147063) / 
Girl of My Dreams (147051) 
(Substitute Jimmy McPartland for Klein, tpt; Benny 
Goodman for Livingstone cl. Add Lou McGarity, 


Ha 795 Baby (147495) 
Ha 836 The Whoopee Stomp (147497) 
Ha 899 Remember | Love You (147496). (Issued as 
**Sunny Clapp and his Band O’ Sunshine)’ 
Note—Clapp was not present on the 3rd 
Bostonian session, which produced matrixes 
147759-61. On the basis of aural evidence and of 
the personnel of Mills sroups of the time, he suggests 
Goodman, Klein, Pettis, and either Floyd O’Brien 
or Lou McGarity as present). 
DIXIE DAISIES 
New York, Spring, 1929 
(jimmy McPartland, tpt; Sunny Clapp, ton; Jimmy 
Dorsey, cit; ‘Kenny’ - , ten; others unknown). 
Ca 9056 Remember | Lov2 You (3596-2) 
(IRVING MILLS SESSION) 
(Benny Goodman, bs-clt; Sunny Clapp, tbn; Jimmy 
McPartland, tpt; Jack Pettis, ten; others unknown). 
Unissued? Digga Digga Doc 


SUNNY CLAPP’S ORCHESTRA 
San Antonio, July, 1929 
(Bob Hutchingson, Tommy Howell, tpt; Lee Howell, 
Sunny Clapp, tbn; Dick Dickerson, sax; ‘‘Mac"’ 
McCracken, ten; Sidney Arodin: clt & sax; Cliff 
Brewton; p; Francis Palmer, bs; Joe Hudson, d; 
unknown, g). 
Vi 40152 Down on Biscayne Bay, vcl, Bob Hutching- 
son. 
We can’t use each other any more, vcl, 
Bob Hutchingson 
SUNNY CLAPP & HIS BAND O‘SUNSHINE 
San Antonio, August, 1929 
OK 41283 A Bundle of Southern Sunshine (402692), 
vcl, Bob Hutchingson / | Found the Girl of My 


Dreams (492691), vcl, Bob Hutchingson. 

Unissued? Signs of the Highway / Amarilla Rose 

LEW BRAY, vci, acc. SUNNY CLAPP and HIS 
BAND O’SUNSHINE 
San Antonio, August, 1929 

OK 41261 We can’t use each other anymore (402610)/ 

Pazan Love Song (402611) 
San Antonio, Sept., 1929 
OK 41293 A Bundle of Southern Sunshine (492378) / 
The Girl | Love (492877) 

SUNNY CLAP?P & HIS BAND O’SUNSHINE 
New York, Spring, 1931 
(Substitute George Marks, bs & vcl, for Palmer) 

Vi 22532 Treat Me like a Baby, vcl, Jeanne Geddes 

and male trio / 
Learn to Croon, vcl, Tom Howell 
Vi 22684 When My Baby Smiles at Me, vcl, Tom 
Howell; (rev. Snooks and His Memphis 
Ramblers). (add Roy Smeck, g, for 2nd 
side below) 

Vi 22777 It's Moonlight on the Prairies, Mary, vcl, 
George Marks / Reflections of You, vci, George 
Marks. 

CAROLINA DANDIES 
New York, Spring, 1931 
(Add Bix Beiderbecke, cor, and Hoagy Carmichael, 
vel, for the following two sid 2s only). 

Vi 22776 Come Easy, Go Easy Lov, vcl, Hoazy 
Carmichae! / 

When | can't be with you, vcl, Tom Howell 

SUNNY GREEN AND HiS BAN 
New York, Summer, 1931 

Unissued? Two Hearts in ~{ Time, and three other 

titles intended for use on the Bluebird 
label. 

Note-——As mentioned in the article accompanying this 
discography, Sunny Clapp also recorded with 
Arthur Pryor and the Six Brown Brothers. In 
addition, he recorded in Indianapolis on one occas- 
ion with Ted Weems. Weems’ regular trombonist 
was ill, and “‘Country’’ Washburn, then with Ted, 
suggested Sunny to Weems as a replacement. 
However, the information on these sessions 
which would permit their inclusion here is lacking. 
Finally, | am aware that there must be minor errors, 
at least, in this discography. | have been unable, 
for example, to obtain from the Victor people the 
information on dates and matrix numbers which 
would straighten out some of the sessions. Correcc- 
ions and additions, therefore, will be welcomed. 
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Last year I made the not very original 
statement that the older one grows the 
quicker the time passes. It would have 
been easier to have written the time 
worn cliché, “Time flies”, but at this 
season when one has so much on one’s 
mind, it is not a simple matter, writing 
something Christmassy for a jazz 
magazine, and one cannot afford to 
economize with words. The subject of 
jazz is almost inexhaustible, but each 
Xmas since I have been writing for 
JAZZ JOURNAL, I have tried to make a 
break-away from the normal routine. 
Thus the problem of space filling crops 
up every year. It is a problem rarely 
experienced by the jazz writer, but it is 
only too common in all other branches 
of the world of journalism. A ceaseless 
battle is waged between the editor and 
the ‘“‘subs” on the one side, and the 
harassed writer on the other. The more 
words, the less space to fill is a secret 
every young journalist must learn, 
together with the contradictory slogan 
“Keep it short”. the former rule is 
strictly unofficial, while the latter must 
be learned the hard way—with the 
rejection slip, and the advice “too 
verbose” or if you are a staff man, 
some cruel words from the editor and 
the fatherly advice “not to be so ruddy 
clever!” 


ADVANTAGES OF M.A. 


Having filled up quite a nice portion 
of space with the above “shop talk”, 
permit me to come back to my original 
point concerning the rapid passing of 
time. The years of maturity (a polite 
way of writing middle age!) have their 
advantages as well as their increasing 
problems. 


As a child my chief bugbear at 
Christmas time was the gramophone 
record. Yes oddly enough it really was. 
One’s elders in the years gone by were 
even more ignorant, where jazz was 
concerned than they are today. 


“The young devil likes this jazz stuff, 
jungle music I call it, but if that is what 
he wants we must let him have it, he'll 
soon grow out of it.” Sure enough on 
Christmas morning the curséd record 
would be there. The latest waxing of 
those two hurdy-gurdy pianists the 
““Swing-a-rag-a-Muffins”’. Oh the horror 
of that awful moment when one had to 


A RECORD 


Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


say thank you to Uncle Fred (or was it 
Cousin Polly?) and say how much one 
had enjoyed ‘the wonderful record!” 
Surely the biggest of all lies , one was 
always taught to tell the truth. But, 
thank goodness, all that is past and 
gone and the uncles and aunts are now 
dim figures in an almost archaic past. 


WRONG RECORD 

Today, I and others like me, are 
making the same mistakes—those hor- 
rible blunders which were so embarras- 
sing to us, we are passing on to our 
nephews and neices. We are repeating 
the traditional Christmas farce—the 
giving of unsuitable presents. To teenage 
Joan who “loves this j1zz” (her father 
informs me) I will give the wonderful 
Louis Hot Five on Columbia LP. 
When we meet, Joan will gaze at m2 
with those enchanting brown eyes which 
have captivatzd many a young man, a 
smile will light up her face, and she 
will say: ““Oh uncle it was lovely, thank 
you so much.” Poor Joan, she would 
have much preferred the latest Frankie 
Laine! Next year in my ignorance, | 
will give her, perhaps, a rare Bessie 
Smith from my collection, when by then 
she will have left ‘‘jazz” far behind her. 
One never learns. Perhaps that is one 
of the charms of growing old—the 
realization that one is only just a 
little wiser and that there is still so much 
to learn. When one is young one knows 
it all! 

The year that is passing away gave 
us in Britain no great blues men, and 


CA 


mighty few jazz stars, thanks to the 
Musicians Union. One memorable night 
at the Albert Hall, amid the echo and 
the “Wall of Sound” from the Jack 
Parnell Orchestra, we were privileged 
to hear a wonderful artist sing more 
jazz in five minutes than any of our 
vocalists have given us in a decade. 
The publicity hand-outs told us that 
Billie Holiday was “The World’s 
Greatest Jazz Singer”. After sezing and 
hearing her under far from ideal 
conditions, I am inclined to think that 
for once the blurb writers were telling 
the truth. Billie sang as well as she 
looked—which seems almost impossible 
to believe. What a lovely and charming 
woman she is; what a supreme artist. 
Few of that vast audience will forget her 
stupendous “Willow Weep for Me” 
which opened her performance; from 
the first bar she had completely con- 
quered all of us. It is to be hoped that 
we will hear her once again in person 
before next year has run its course. The 
passing of time has certainly added to 
her talents, and she remains to this day 
THE jazz singer—there will never be 
another Billie Holliday. 
TOKENS OR LOLLY 

Working on the theory that some 
readers will have sensible relatives who 
will send them record tokens (or money) 
instead of the unsuitable—albeit un- 
breakable platter, it occurs to me that 
a brief survey of the latest offerings 
might not come amiss. There is some- 
thing for everyone—a most happy 
position. 


BIX WITH THE WOLVERINES 
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I am not indulging in wishfulness 
when I say that Big Jay had a sound 
relief in his voice that the opposite of 
the “sane kick”’ was being left behind. 
Playing while flat on his back and with 
his legs in the air in a kicking and 
screaming frenzy of emotion could have 
had physical as well as_ psychological 
disadvantages. And isn’t this display 
strikingly like a disturbed child having a 
tantrum on the floor.and couldn’t that 
r and b practice be called infantile? 

Now comes the strangest part. Big 
Jay was quietly laughing about it as if 
he had known all the time that it was a 
trick. If it was a trick, this display of 
gross bad taste, this simulated emotional 
aberration expressed in music, on whom 
was it played and why? What is the 
motivation behind this criminal attack 
upon the healthy sensibilities of human- 
ity? Can commercialism be that sense- 
less and unfeeling? Obviously, it can. 

Big Jay said that he had written some 
new pieces for the new trend. 

HOT SPOTS AND ACROBATICS 

While we are here we might as well 
mention the new trends in the bop- 
modern progressive world because the 
r and b world runs a course which is 
parallel and the two worlds are alike 
in that they are both against creative 
jazz forms without knowing what they 
are for. 

The new trend and activity promise 
to be amusing to traditional jazz 
enthusiasts. In a scramble to justify the 
return to swing after the‘ horrenduous’ 
insults heaped upon it in undying and 
available print, the moderns are on an 
unenviable hot spot. We are in for some 
highly entertaining mental acrobatics. 
And how can anyone ever have faith 
in anything they will say after this mess? 

HENTOFF INVADES 
THE STRATOSPHERE 

Hentoff is playing with a straight 
face. Superman Hentoff has put on his 
cape and invaded the stratosphere in 
his attempt to justify the return to 
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swing in language classical and high 
flown. In between times he is success- 
fully bumping on the good old earth. 
Evidently he is betting everything he has 
got on the chance that his high flown 
artifice will not be seen through. 

Is Superman Hentoff aspiring to 
become a critics’ critic? Or is he openly 
contemptuous of the rabble who buy 
music magazines? On the one hand, 
that is and let’s not mention what the 
other hand is up to. And isn’t this a 
somewhat strange manifestation in a 
magazine so whole-heartedly dedicated 
to a commercial policy ? Or is it because, 
having dropped so low, Hentoff feels 
called upon to construct a facade of 
spurious dignity in front of the un- 
savory sights? So that people who are 
not well informed may feel that DB 
is not wholly corrupt? Or is his strato- 
spheric flights only a personal evasion 
before the facts? It is my guess that 
Hentoff is fooling himself too. It is also 
my guess that Hentoff, in one respect, 
may become increasingly obscure from 


Happy Christmas 
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W. T. Ed. 


spending so much time up in_ the 
stratospheric regions. 

Russell Roth came up with this 
delightful bit in the June issue of 
Record Changer. In a piece called, 
The Esthetics of Jazz, he quotes Hentoff 
at length and then says, ““What Hentoff 
appears to be saying, in effect—and 
some fifteen years late—is that there is 
a possibility that a music known as 
‘swing’ may appear.” 

While Shearing is trying to swing a 
fugue and a few others are experimen- 
ting in that direction, the major trend 
in the modern jazz world is that wheeling 
around and coming back to a Basie 
type swing—back to Lester and Jo 
Jones—back to the exact point and 
place where the jazz world split apart 
into two opposing factions. And isn’t 
it more than a little odd that everyone 
knows so well exactly where the body is 
buried and how to return to the scene 
of the crime? 


THE RETURN OF SWING 

I've got some news for the returnees 
to swing and the stronger forms of jazz 
whether it be in the rhythm and blues 
world or the bop-modern-progressive 
world. If they think that traditional 
jazz is so simple that anybody can play 
it or that the return to swing is going to 
be easy, I’ve got some big news for them. 
They won't be able to make it for a 
while even though they are trying hard 
and when they try and miss and try 
and miss and try again and miss again, 
they'll be standing there with wrinkled 
brows and foolish looks on their faces. 
It ain’t that simple, man. And, maybe, 
some who went out too far and stayed 
too long won't ever be able to play 
it again. 

ANYONE CARE TO SIT IN 

Lionel Hampton has come up with 
an unique appraisal of one of the 
modern expressions. He said, “Playing 
bop is like playing poker with fifty-two 
cards wild.” 
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Standard Pla 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG HOT FIVE 
I’m Not Rough / Put "Em Down Blues 
(Columbia DB3524) 


Two wonderful Hot Five sides which, 
believe it or not, are issued here for the 
first time. Older collectors will long ago 
have obtained copies on Okeh or Swiss 
Columbia, but even they may find this a 
good opportunity to get a new copy. 

These are really classic Armstrong 
performances recorded in Chicago in 1927. 
They present Louis at his very best, 
playing and singing in a way which, for 
sheer exhilaration and love of jazz, has 
seldom been equalled by him since. Louis’ 
expressive and driving cornet playing is 
perfectly matched by Dodds’ inventive 
clarinet, backed by Ory’s growling trom- 
bone and supported by Lil Hardin on piano 
and Johnny St. Cyr on banjo. 

Lonnie Johnson is added on the first side 
and he plays one of his best recorded solos, 
and also provides perfect accompaniment to 
Louis’ vocal. The tempo changes and 
whipped up coda are also effective, but it 
is the performance as a whole which is so 
satisfying. A perfect piece of jazz blues 
construction. The reverse is equally good; 
a stomp blues with more miraculous 
playing from both Louis and Dodds, plus 
some of Ory’s most effective work. A 
typical vocal is followed by some excellent 
Louis cornet terminating in an unaccom- 
panied coda. You don’t need to hear this 
one through, just go out and buy it. P.T. 


GEORGE AULD AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
New Air Mail Special / Autumn in New York 
(Vogue V2283) 

Despite the grand titles these tunes are 
played by a Quintet and Quartet respec- 
tively. They were recorded, for “*Roost”’, in 
January, 1951 when Georgie was joined 
by a young trombonist, Frank Rosolino, 
who later rose to fame with Kenton. Let 
it be said that he blows a lot more con- 
structively here than on some of his later 
sides. Georgie is gutty toned and swinging, 
the rhythm section is driven by the late 
and great Tiny Kahn. 


The ballad is Georgie all the way. He 
plays with a huge tone and plenty of 
emotion rather reminiscent of Don Byas. 
He stays quite close to the melody, and 
Vernon Duke’s tune is well worth it. Lou 
Levy and Max Bennett are on piano and 
bass. A.M. 

CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 

White Christmas / On a Christmas Day 

(Columbia DC672) 

Seasonable material if nothing else. 
Actually the Barber boys don’t make a 
bad job of “W.C.”, I always like Monty 
Sunshine’s clarinet playing, and the leader 
is a sound traditionalist trombonist. The 
ensembles get a bit messy towards the end, 
and there is a spot after Barber’s chorus 
when the band seem to lose their grip, but 
all-in-all this side is not too bad. The 
backing sounds like a _ Hillbilly-New 
Orleans-carol, with vocal by Lonnie 
Donegan—not very exciting. S.T. 

NORMAN BURNS AND HIS BAND 
If You Were the Only Girl / This Can’t 

be Love 
(Esquire 10-409) 

Norman continues his search for material 
as yet unrecorded by his mentor George 
Shearing (The search must be a difficult 
one for George has already done the first 
title). Each side is a fairly routine treatment 
with Dave Davani’s accordion used to fill 
out the ensemble (yet I still cannot consider 
this instrument has a place on a jazz record). 
lan Cameron plays trumpet on each title 
but honestly, you’d hardly notice it. A.M. 

LADDIE BUSBY 
Romance / Laddie’s Blues 
(Parlophone R3942) 

Erstwhile Dixieland trombonist Ladd 
Busby reveals that he can match that 
“sentimental Gentleman” Tommy Dorsey 
in both tone and technique with these 
impeccably played concert style solos. 

Philip Green and his orchestra provide 
the tasteful backings, with emphasis on 
the strings, for both the well known tune 
from “The Magic Bow” on the first side 
and the mood piece “Laddie’s Blues” on 
the reverse. Not for the jazz fan, but good 
examples of Laddie’s work in the semi- 
concert field which should appeal to 
popular music lovers. PE. 

JOHNNY DANKWORTH AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Bugle Call Rag / You Go To My Head 
(Parlophone MSP6139) 

“Bugle Call’ receives fast modern 
treatment, showing off the trombones to 
advantage. Dankworth’s alto is also 
featured and proves he hasn't forgotten 
what the real jazz is all about. If only the 
band could manage to sound a little more 
relaxed, this would be really top class big 
band jazz. The backing is a pleasant vehicle 
for the Dankworth alto, 

VICTOR FELDMAN TRIO 
Body and Soul / Serenade in Blue 
(Esquire 10-404) 

These come from the same session as the 

fine ‘Monkey Business / For You Alone” 
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and are almost as good. Vic’s sensitive 
vibes work has spoiled me for any other 
British exponents of this instrument. Again 
the rapport between all three (Crombie on 
piano, Bush on bass) is almost phenomenal. 
If you still have to be convinced of Ronnie 
Scott’s loss when Tony Crombie formed his 
own unit, compare this version of “‘Sere- 
nade” with that included in this month’s 


“Ronnie Scott Jazz Group”’. A.M. 
STAN GETZ TENOR SAX STARS / 
QUARTET 
Battle Ground / Wrap Your Troubles in 
Dreams 


(Esquire 10-407) 

The first title comes from the March, 
1949 session which gave us ‘Five Brothers”’ 
on Melodisc some years ago. As with the 
previous issues, “Battle Ground” has the 
unprecedented line-up of five tenor saxes 
and a rhythm section, all of the front-line 
men owing allegiance to Lester Young for 
their basic style. Each saxist takes 16 bars 
solo after the exposition of the pleasant 
theme (written by Gerry Mulligan, I have 
no doubt, for he was present at the session 
in a non-playing capacity). The order of 
solos is Allen Eager, Al Cohn, Zoot Sims, 
Stan Getz and Brew Moore; this identifi- 
fication is mine based on aural evidence. 
If you disagree please write to me and not 
to Esquire. Getz is the most impressive 
soloist but Cohn shows sign of the greatness 
which was to be his in later years. There is 
a piano solo by Walter Bishop, and not 
Walter Bolden as on the label. 

The reverse is Stan backed by Tony Aless, 
Percy Heath and Don Lamond and was 
issued as part of Esquire EP-16. It features 
Getz at his coolest and most melodic. A.M. 


WOODY HERMAN AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Muskrat Ramble / Woodchopper Mambo 
(Capitol CL14183) 

Are the modernists returning to Dixie- 
land Already Gerry Mulligan has shown 
tendencies in that direction and now here’s 
the Herman Herd, after experimenting 
with the modern style, returning to Capitol 
with something of the mood that once 
earned them the name: “The band that 
plays the blues”. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG warms up 
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“Muskrat Ramble” receives modern 
swing treatment with enough Dixieland 
thrown in to retain the character of the 
tune. The arrangement is mostly ensemble 
and section work, but short solo passages 
are heard from trombone and trumpet. 
with Woody featured on clarinet. Woody 
also solos on the mambo adaption of the 
“Woodchoppers Ball” on the reverse. 
This is played with a nice beat, some 
pleasant tenor, and an attractive muted 
trumpet solo behind unison saxes. me. 
CHUBBY JACKSON AND HIS 5th 

DIMENSIONAL JAZZ GROUP 
Lemondrop | Crying Sands 
(Esquire 10-401) 

It is a great pity that these January 1948 
sides could not have been released earlier. 
They were made in Sweden by the small 
band which bassist Jackson took there after 
the 1947 Herman break-up. I advise you 
to hear the poetic expressive trumpet of 
Conte Candoli for he has, in common with 
Doug Mettome and the late Fats Navarro 
a pure, consistent tone. 

Wallington’s “bop novelty” opens with 
a somewhat restrained scat vocal before 
solo time begins. The reverse is a pretty 
ballad, written by Chubby. At slow tempo 
Conte plays the delightful theme before 
Frank Socolow (on tenor here), pianist 
Lou Levy and vibes man Terry Gibbs 
take their turn. That excellent musician 
Denzil Best is on drums. A.M. 


JESSE JAMES 
Lonesome Day Blues / Southern Casey Jones 
(Vocalion V1037) 

Surprisingly down to earth music for a 
1936 recording. I enjoyed the full length 
version of “Casey Jones” with its simple 
almost barrelhouse piano guitar 
accompaniment. Blues singer Jesse James 
does even better in the blues side, his voice 
becoming huskier as the tune advances. 
A worthwhile investment for those who 
like the blues without unnecessary em- 
bellishment. G.L. 

SIX JOLLY JESTERS 
Goin’ Nuts / Oklahoma Stomp 
(Vocalion V1041) 

Probably some of the Ellington boys 
letting their hair down in company with 
members of the Washboard Serenaders— 
but how it all happened is still a mystery. 
The second side is much the better, with 
solos from Hodges, Nanton, Teddy Bunn 
and even the Duke himself. The first is 
well titled, and contains all the usual 
washboard group noises, plus a_ little 
Ellingtonia. 

CAB KAYE with 
KEN MOULE SEVEN 
Jelly, Jelly Blues When I Hear that 
Conga Drum 
(Esquire 10-406) 

Although the accompaniment is very 
derivative in places, Cab Kaye is not at all 
a bad blues singer. His diction is good and 


he has a good sense of timing. The reverse, 
an original by Kaye, spots the band to a 
greater extent. They sound extraordinarily 
full for a seven piece and have a good 
trumpeter in the modern style in Dave 
Usden. 


TONY KINSEY TRIO WITH 
JOE HARRIOTT 
Can’t We be Friends / Raymond 
(Esquire 10-402) 

Joe's alto doubies Bill Le Sage’s vibes line 
in the ballad but I wish Bill would stick to 
his better keyboard instrument on record. 
The reverse is not, as I first thought, a 
tribute to our Mr. Horricks, but ts the 
theme from the Overture Raymond by 
Charles Thomas (recorded by Kenton as 
*Hush-a-Bye™). This, | think, is one of the 
best examples of Joe’s swinging style on 
record so far. He is now very much at home 
with the Kinsey boys and still deserves 
more recognition than he has received. 
He is a natural jazz musician and would fit 
in with Humph or Scott equally well. A.M. 


CY LAURIE BAND 
2.19 Blues | Forty and Tight 
(Esquire 10-410) 

A brave attempt by a traditional band to 
do something a little different. Both sides 
have thought behind them, and the routines 
are interesting and in places somewhat 
ambitious. A trumpet chorus against solo 
washboard on “Forty and Tight” very 
nearly comes off, and the solos and breaks 
on this side are all well taken. The rhythm 
never becomes stodgy and I particularly 
like the piano playing of Alan Thomas. 
The slow blues on the reverse shows off 
the trumpet of Al Fairweather to good 
advantage—he plays with swing and must 
have got nearer to the Armstrong tone than 
any of our traditionalists. 

The band have not been very kindly 
recorded, the balance is not good and the 
volume varies from loud to almost inaudible 


JAMES MOODY & HIS 
SWEDISH CROWNS 
Body and Soul / How Deep is the Ocean 
(Esquire 10-403) 

James is on alto on each title and is 
backed by efficient Swedish groups blowing 
sustained “organ” harmonies behind his 
variations. The first side was recorded while 
he was in Stockholm during October 1949 
and exhibits his inventiveness coupled to 
that large sense of humour responsible for 
the insertion of a cheeky quotation into 
an otherwise serious solo. 

The Berlin tune was recorded at a later 
visit (January 1951) and is even better. 
His tone, never very good, is improved 
here although his distinctive “wailing” 
vibrato is still present. Yet it would take 
greater faults than these to detract from his 
unique artistry in improvisation. As Mike 
Butcher once said in a different context 
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“Even his mistakes are interesting”. 
_ Lars Gullin contributes a most acceptable 
eight solo bars to the “Ocean” side. A.M. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
RED HOT PEPPERS 
Fussy Mabel / Burnin’ The Iceberg 
B10762) 

Two interesting Morton issues for those 
who want to fill the gaps in their collections. 

“Fussy Mabel”, named after Jelly’s wife, 
was recorded March 20th, 1930, and features 
Ward Pinkett and Bubber Miley on trum- 
pets with Wilbur de Paris on trombone, 
supported by the mysterious Victor House- 
man, on clarinet (probably Albert Nicholas 
in this instance). Ward Pinkett blows a fine 
lead trumpet and there’s some driving 
guitar work from Bernard Addison. A 
delightful happy-go-lucky — performance 
played with wonderful jazz feeling. 

The reverse, recorded July 9th, 1929, is 
a stomp version of **Weary Blues” and has 
plenty of drive plus some good ensemble 
work. George Baquet’s clarinet work 
throughout is worthy of note. PT. 

RED PRYSOCK 
Happy Feet / Blow Your Horn 
(Mercury MB3158) 

Bostic lovers gather round, for here is 
yet another rasping saxophonist. The beat 
is there and there are fireworks aplenty, 
but I can’t say I admire the tone. I know 
there are a lot of people who really go for 
this R and B stuff, and I can only say that 
this is as good as most ofitand a great 
deal better than some. St. 

FREDDY RANDALL ORCHESTRA 

Hotter Than That / Someday Sweetheart 

(Parlophone R3934) 

Two run-of-the-mill performances played 
in commercial Dixieland style. Freddy plays 
a driving lead on the first side; there’s some 
pleasant clarinet, and an adequate tenor 
solo from Betty Smith, but it’s all played 
in a very mechanical manner with very 
little feeling. 

Much the same applies to the pretty 
Spikes Brothers tune on the reverse. The 
tempo seems too fast and, though Freddy 
plays a passably good solo, one can’t help 
recalling Muggsy Spanier’s version of this 
with the Ragtimers. i 

MARTIAL SOLAL TRIO 
The Champ / Poinciana 
(Vogue V2278) 

Solal impressed me tremendously when | 
saw him at the Paris Fair last June. He is an 
immaculate pianist who rehearses his 
numbers up to the last dotted semi-quaver. 
Stylistically he falls into the Bud Powell— 
George Wallington school though you will 
notice traces of Garner at times. His version 
of the Gillespie tune should not be missed; 
while you can enjoy yourself with the 
second title in trying to follow the original 
melody, for this is an involved arrangement. 

Pierre Lemarchande is on drums (not 
Viale as on the label) and Jean-Marie 
Ingrande on bass. This 78 serves as a good 
“trailer” for the Solal LP which is due 
out now. A.M. 

GEOFF TAYLOR SEXTET 
Easy Going / The one I Love 
(Esquire 10-405) 

Britain's answer to Earl Bostic blows 

himself hoarse on two more titles, the first 
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the new 
‘KENTON PRESENTS JAZZ’ 
series on 


78 AND 45 R.P.M. RECORDS | LONG PLAYING (33; R.P.M.) 
| RECORDS 
THE BILL HOLMAN OCTET | 
Cousin Jack; Plain folks KC 65000 | THE BILL HOLMAN OCTET 
| On the town; Locomotion; Jughaid ; 
THE FRANK ROSOLINO | Back to minors ; Sparkle; Tanglefoot ; 
SEXTET | Song without words; Awfully busy 
That old black magic; Yo yo KC 65001 | KPL to1 
THE BOOTS MUSSULLI | THE BOB COOPER SEXTET 
QUARTET | Group activity; Excursion; 
Diga diga doo; Lullaby in rhythm | Polka dots and moonbeams ; 
KC 65002 | The way you look tonight; Solo plight; 
| Lisbon lady ; When the sun comes out ; 
THE CLAUDE WILLIAMSON She didn’t say yes KPL 102 
TRIO 
All god's chillan got ; THE CLAUDE WILLIAMSON 
Woodin’ you KC 65003 
{| Bouncing with Bud; Salute to Bud; 
Prices of the “Kenton Presents Jazz” Series: Penny; Thou swell; Obsession; Indiana; 
78 or 45 r.p.m. records — 5/11} Over the rainbow; Curtistan 
L.P. (334 r.p.m.) records — 27/34 | KPL 103 


CAPITOL, division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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Nobody’s sweetheart (a) ; Friars Point shuffle (a) ; 
There’ll be some changes made (a); Someday sweetheart (a); China boy (b) 
Jazz me blues (b); Sugar (a); The world is waiting for the sunrise (b) ; 
Bugle call rag (c) ; I wish I could shimmy like my sister Kate (c) ; 


The Darktown Strutters’ ball (c); I’ve found a new baby (c) 
(a) EDDIE CONDON AND HIS CHICAGOANS 
(b) JIMMY MCPARTLAND AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
(c) GEORGE WETTLINGS CHICAGO RHYTHM KINGS LAT 8042 


Louis Armstrong and the All Stars 


Basin Street Blues* ; Otchi-tchor-ni-ya* ; Margie* ; Big butter and egg mant; 
Struttin’ with some barbecue *featured in “The Glenn Miller Story” twith VERA MIDDLETON LA 8691 


Louis Armstrong 
and the Mills Brothers 


My walking stick* ; Cherry; The flat foot floogee* ; 
The song is ended* ; Marie; Boog-it; I’m in the shade of the old apple tree*; 
Darling Nellie Gray*—*trumpet solos by LOUIS ARMSTRONG LA 8681 


" 


Satchmo Serenades 


I get ideas ; A kiss to build a dream on; Cold, cold heart; Because of you; 
The gypsy; C’est si bon; Maybe it’s because; I’ll keep the lovelight burning 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG with orchestra directed by sy OLIVER LA 8679 
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Windy City Jazz 


Struttin’ with some barbecue; Tin roof blues; 
That’s a plenty; Angry; Sweet Lorraine; Someday sweetheart ; 
Royal Garden blues ; Fidgety feet THE LAWSON-HAGGART JAZZ BAND LA 8639 


Ragtime Jamboree 


Tiger rag; Maple leaf rag; Twelfth Street rag; Down home rag; 
Bugle call rag; Johnson rag; Panama rag; Cataract rag THE LAWSON-HAGGART JAZZ BAND LA 8635 


King Oliver’s Jazz 


Dipper mouth blues; Snag it; Willie the weeper ; Canal Street blues ; 
High society; Frog-i-more rag; Snake rag; Krooked blues 
THE LAWSON-HAGGART JAZZ BAND LA 8593 


Blues on the River 


Davenport blues ; Riverboat shuffle; St. Louis blues; Beale Street blues ; 
Memphis blues; Basin Street blues; Gulf Coast blues ; 
*Way down yonder in New Orleans THE LAWSON-HAGGART JAZZ BAND LA 8580 


Jelly Roll’s Jazz 


King Porter stomp; Dead man blues; Wolverine blues; Jelly Roll blues ; 
Milenberg joys; Sidewalk blues; Cannon ball blues ; Kansas City stomp 
THE LAWSON-HAGGART JAZZ BAND LA 8576 


BRUNSWICK LIMITED, branch of 
/ THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 
I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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A reminder 


of some recent issues 
of 


THE BEST VOCAL JIVIN’ WITH FATS 
JAZZ RECORD OF THE YEAR FATS WALLER (piano and vocal) AL 3522 

FOLK BLUES OF CLARENCE WILLIAMS 
BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON & HIS ORCHESTRA AL 3526 

SOUTH SIDE BLUES PIANO 


(Chicago, September 1926) JIMMY BLYTHE AL 3527 


Broke and hungry 
(Chicago, October 1926) 


MUGGSY SPANIER & 


Lonesome house blues THE BUCKTOWN FIVE —~ ' 
(Chicago, February 1928) AL 3528 o 4 

Jack 0” Diamonds blues COLLECTORS ITEMS, VOL. II a 
(Chicago, June 1926) JOHN WILLIAMS SYNCO JAZZERS ; 
Mosquito moan WINDY RHYTHM KINGS 
(Richmond, October 1929) | | KING MUTT & HIS TENNESSEE THUMPERS “in 4 
Southern woman blues | CLARENCE JONES SOCK FOUR AL 3533 
(Richmond, October 1929) c 

LASSIC JAZZ PIANO, 

That black snake moan No. 2 | VOL. | a , 
(Chicago, April 1929) JELLY ROLL MORTON oo - 
Balky mule blues AL 3534 
(Chicago, February 1928) 

BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON (vocal and guitar) PIONEERS OF a 
AL 3508 | BOOGIE WOOGIE, VOL. II - =. 

| CHARLES AVERY, JABO WILLIAMS, B 

Don’t forget your copy of CHARLIE DAVENPORT, “ 

The Decca FJazz Supplement No. 1 HENRY BROWN, CHARLIE SPAND 
Available now, price 3d. AL 3537 - a 
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LONG PLAYING LOND by Me RECORDS 
ORIGINS OF JAZZ 


LONDON, division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.9 
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of which is much the better. This is a 
twelve bar original by Geoff and contains 
more jazz than any of his previous sides. 
There are lively swinging moments from 
Kenny Thorne (Vibes) and Al Mead (piano) 
as well as a good lift from the rhythm 
section. It is a pity Geoff has had to adopt 
thisstyle. The Sammy Kahn tune on the 
reverse gets the usual treatment. A.M. 


DINAH WASHINGTON 

Dream / I Don’t Hurt Anymore 

(Mercury MB3160) 

Some pretty powerful singing from Miss 
Washington, with backing by the Hal 
Mooney band. This girl really sings 
wonderfully well, but it is a pity she is 
saddled with material such as this, for she 
should be singing jazz. As seems usual these 
days with records of this nature there is also 
a completely unnecessary choir which does 
nothing but get in the way. Sit. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
HOT SEVEN 
Wild Man Blues / S.O.L. Blues / Gully Low 
Blues / Weary Blues / Twelfth Street Rag / 
Willie The Weeper / Keyhole Blues / 
Alligator Blues / Chicago Breakdown 
(Columbia 3381041) 

I have got so muddled with the current 
Armstrongs being issued that I am not sure 
which is already on LP or EP and what has 
not, but can certainly tell you that this 
collection is wonderful music. The accent is 
strongly on the blues but who could wish for 
better examples of Louis’ virtuosity than 
his extraordinary improvisations on 
“Twelfth Street’’ and his explosive solo on 
“Keyhole”. His trumpet on ‘S.O.L.” 
and “Gully Low” also will always live in 
our minds, whilst his long solo on “‘‘Alli- 
gator” must remain a classic example of 
jazz trumpet playing for all time. 

Johnny Dodds provides a wonderful foil 
to the lead, his long solo on the nostalgic 
“Wild Man” being one of his best. The 
last track features the freely swinging piano 
of Father Hines. The accompanying group 


the 


were drawn from Louis’ band at the Sunset 
Cafe and contains too many saxes, but 
Hines great piano and Armstrong’s muted 
trumpet solo make up for any deficiencies. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG. 

I Get Ideas / A Kiss To Build a Dream on / 
Cold, Cold Heart / Because of You / The 
Gipsy / C’est Si Bon / Maybe it’s Because / 

I'll Keep the Lovelight Burning 

(Brunswick LA8679) 

Accompanied by Sy Oliver Louis does 
his best with a bunch of commercial tunes. 
There are spots of his wonderful trumpet 
on most of the tracks, and on all of them 
he proves that he is the jazz vocalist 
supreme. Nearly all the sides have been 
previously issued on standard 78 rpm, 
but the last two are new to us. Sr. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND 
THE MILLS BROTHERS 
My Walking Stick / Cherry / Flat Foot 
Fioogie / The Song is Ended / Marie / 
Boog / It / In the Shade of the Old Apple | 
Tree / Darling Nellie Gray 
(Brunswick LA8681) 

Although all these, excepting two, have 
been issued here on standard 78, here is an 
LP to treasure for all time. There is not a 
dull track on this record, and I am sure it 
contains some of the best jazz singing ever 
to have been recorded. 

Louis is immense both with his singing 
and trumpet playing, and I know of no 
vocal group who could have worked with 
him in such perfect sympathy as_ this 
fine quartet. 

Maybe because I hadn’t heard it before, 
but the first track is my favourite at this 
moment. If anyone thinks it is not possible 
to play (or sing) real jazz and yet not 

-remain serious, I suggest they give this 
record the attention it deserves. S.T. 


COUNT BASIE & LESTER YOUNG 
(Mercury MG25015) 

Here is an exciting LP which features 
three selections by Count Basie’s Kansas 
City Seven on the first side, and four by 
Lester Young and his quartet on the reverse. 

The Kansas City Seven sides were all 
recorded March 22nd, 1944, and, as always, 
the Count’s economical and stimulating 
piano playing sets both mood and pace for 
three excellent and exciting performances. 
The first item, “Lester Leaps Again” is, 
of course, a showcase for Lester Young, and 
once again he reveals wonderful fluidity 
of style plus a hot, driving attack. The 
Count, too, plays a typical solo of figures 
supported by some fine bass and drums 
from Rodney Richardson and Jo Jones. 
“After Theatre Jump” features the tasteful 
trumpet of Buck Clayton another fine 
Basie solo; and an_ interesting muted 
trombone passage from Dickie Wells. A 
most satisfying performance all round 
“Destination K.C.” is a good example of 
Kansas City stomp style. “Four heavy 
beats to the bar and no cheating” as the 
Count is said to have defined it. Basie is at 
his best here and there is some excellent 
trombone from Dickie Wells. 

The Lester Young selections on the re- 
verse were all recorded on December 28th, 
1943, and present him playing in pre-cool 
style accompanied by Johnny Guanieri on 
piano; Slam Stewart on bass and the late 
Sid Catlett on drums. The Pres plays with 
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tremendous fire and enthusiasm, yet 
with” restraint and complete control. 
Johnny Guarnieri plays tastefully enough 
throughout, while Slam Stewart goes 
through one of his well known bowed 
bass routines, in “Just You, Just Me”. 
Big Sid supplies a rock steady beat through- 
out. Remaining titles are: “I Never Knew’’, 
“Afternoon of a Basie-ite” and ‘“‘Sometimes 
I’m Happy”. 
SIDNEY BECHET 
(Columbia 3381042) 

Bob Wilbur’s Wildcats, presided over by 
teacher Sidney Bechet, provide the enter- 
tainment on four of these sides. I have 
always taken the view that Bob Wilber was 
no mere copiest of the maestro and I think 
my viewpoint is well illustrated on these 
sides. No doubt a master-to-pupil rela- 
tionship exists, and the master provides a 
valuable lead throughout the four tracks. 
Johnny Glasel (tpt) and Dick Wellstood 
(pno) both acquit themselves nobly through- 
out “Polka dot stomp’, “Spreadin’ joy”, 
“T had it’, and “Kansas City man blues’. 

More exciting from a pure jazz stand- 
point are the Quartet tracks, recorded in 
New York in 1948, with Lloyd Phillips (pno) 
Pops Foster (bs.) and Arthur Herbert 
(ds.). Sidney’s inventive genius runs riot on 
such tunes as “Love for Sale’’, “Laura” and 
“Just one of those things”, and the group 
follows suit. Pick of the bunch are ““My 
woman’s blues” and the driving “Buddy 
Bolden stomp”, both outstanding examples 
of an exceptional jazz musician’s aa 
SIDNEY BECHET with Orchestra 

Symphonique 
Under the direction of Jacques Bazire. 
“‘La nuit est une sorciere’’—Pts. 1 & 11. 
(London WV91050) 

Having awaited the arrival of this record 
with some eagerness, I was surprised and a 
little disappointed to find that, far from 
being controversial, Sidney Bechet’s com- 
position is mainly conventional in form 
and in orchestration. This is a ballet suite, 
and not as exciting music as I would have 
expected Mr. Bechet to write. There is 
much repetition of some very simple themes, 
and originality of thought and of expression 
centres mostly in the solo passages which 
he plays himself. These are set to a modest 
rhythmic background, are powerfully played 
and make successful though cautious use 
of the orchestra which supports him. 

As a preliminary excursion into the 
classical realms this work has much to 
redeem it, but I shall expect much greater 
and more exciting things next time. G.L. 
THE GREAT BLUES SINGERS 
Bessie Smith / Ida Cox / Ma Rainey / 

Chippie Hill 
(London AL3530) 

Here is another “‘must” for all blues 
collectors; a wonderful selection of rare 
recordings by four of the great traditional 
blues singers. 


Christmas Greetings Customers 
GLASGOW JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 
195, TOLCROSS ROAD, 
GLASGOW 
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Bessie Smith, accompanied by the Hall 
Johnson Choir and a section of Fletcher 
Henderson’s orchestra, sings a most moving 
and emotional version of the “St. Louis 
Blues” dubbed from the sound track of the 
film that she made in 1929. The recording 
engineers have done a good job with this, 
and it sounds very much better than on the 
battered version of the film that I saw a 
couple of years ago. Ida Cox sings “‘Jail 
House Blues” and “I’m So Glad” with 
clarinet, trombone and piano accompani- 
ment, The reverse has Ma Rainey, singing 
“So Soon this Morning’—a performance 
which is moving by its very simplicity. 
This was recorded for Paramount in 1928, 
with Cow Cow Davenport on piano; 
B. T. Wingfield on cornet, and unknown 
clarinet. For an encore she obliges with a 
forthright performance of ‘Don’t Fish in 
My Sea” with accompaniment by Jimmy 
Blythe. 

The last two tracks were recorded for 
Circle in 1946, and present Bertha Chippie 
Hill singing two classic blues, ““Trouble in 
Mind” and ‘Careless Love’ with Lee Collins 
on trumpet; Lovie Austin, piano; John 
Lindsay, bass; and Baby Dodds on drums. 
This is an album which, if you like the blues 
the way they should be sung, you can't 
afford to miss. 

JIMMY BLYTHE’S STATE 
STREET RAMBLERS 
South Side Chicago Jazz 

(London AL3529) 

Here is a follow-up to Jimmy Blythe's 
“South Side Piano” and once more jazz 
collectors should be grateful to both River- 
side and London for the opportunity to 
hear these interesting examples of Chicago 
skiffle music—a music which reflects most 
admirably the uninhibited character and 
exuberance of the jazz to be heard in the 
Windy City during the roaring twenties. 

The State Street Ramblers is a name 
Jimmy Blythe used on many of his re- 
cordings, and those included here are from 
two sessions; the first in April, 1928 
features Nat Dominique on cornet, and 
the second on July 18th of the same year 
has Jimmy O’Bryant on clarinet replacing 
Dominique. Stomp Evans is present on 
both sessions with support from Jimmy 
Bertrand on washboard on the first, and 
either Jimmy Bertrand or Jasper Taylor on 
woodblocks etc., on the second, plus 
possibly Bill Johnson on bass. 

This is rough-and-ready stomping jazz 
which makes up for what it may lack 
musically by the insistent, driving beat 
played with obvious enthusiasm. Nat 
Dominique’s cornet provides a forthright 
lead on such numbers as “Pleasure Mad” 
and “Some Do and Some Don’t’’—the 
latter very reminiscent of “Save It Pretty 
Mama”™; while Jimmy O’Bryant’s incisive 
clarinet gives both **Tuxedo Stomp” and 
“Brown Skin Mama” a compelling lift. 
Stomp Evans is an alto player for whom I 
do not particularly care, his work being 
too full of the tricks and often bordering 
on the corny; but he is at his best here and 
takes a good solo on “My Baby”. Jimmy 
himself on piano and the other Jimmy on 
washboard dovetaii their ideas perfectly. 

Recommended to all who like jazz in 
the raw, with emphasis on atmosphere and 
an exciting mood created by a rugged beat. 


PIONEERS OF BOOGIE WOOGIE, 
Vol. 2 
Dearborn Street Breakdown; Charles Avery / 
Polack Blues / Fat Mama Blues; Jabo 
Williams /Chimes Blues/ Charlie Davenport. 
Eastern Chimes Blues / Deep Morgan Blues, 
Henry Brown; Mississippi Blues, Charlie 
Spand / Atlanta Rag, Charlie Davenport. 
(London AL3537) 

Another excellent volume of finely 
recorded boogie tracks. Avery has a fast 
moving individuality of his own and make 
fine comparison with the somewhat crude 
and unorthodox playing and singing of 
Jabo Williams from St. Louis, who follows 
him. Davenport's “Chimes” is probably 
known to you. It is a very spirited perfor- 
mance with some most interesting treble 
phrases. His other effort is hardly boogie 
at all, but is an exciting, fast moving rag 
played with facile technique. Brown’s two 
pieces have the real old time boogie flavour, 
both being slow and plaintive blues with 
characteristic right hand figures over a 
steady and not too complicated bass. 
Spand’s number shows him as a fine blues 
singer with an insistent left hand that 
supplies an excellent background for his 
good blues lyrics. 

If you bought Volume 1, this will stack 
alongside it very nicely. 

EARL BOSTIC 
Moongiow / Velvet Sunset / For You / 
Ain’t Misbehavin’ / You Go To My Head / 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes / The Hour of 
Parting / Linger Awhile 
(Parlophone PMD1016) 

Although Earl Bostic has been playing 
alto for a number of years, having graced 
the sax-sections of such bands as Don 
Redman, Cab Calloway, and _ Lionel 
Hampton, it was not intil this year that he 
really made a name for himself. His brand 
of jump alto playing is peculiar to himself 
and you either like it (and a great many 
people do), or you just hate it. There is no 
beauty in his playing for his tone is rough 
and raucous, but he plays with swing and 
he n2ver loses the melody entirely. There is 
a repetitive sameness about this selection of 
tunes, but if you are a Bostic-believer, then 
this LP will surely be for you. i I 
DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET VOL. 1 

(Vogue LDE095) 

Whether you have a preconceived dislike 
for Brubeck or whether you are prepared 
to listen, you just cannot ignore his music 
for he is an important member of the 
Pacific Coast scene today. The eight title 
LP represents his regular group, the best 
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tY at a 1925 recording ‘session, accompanied by GABRIEL, 


musician being alto man Paul Desmond. 
Paul has improved enormously since the 
Octet records and now plays some of the 
most fluent alto this side of Lennie Neuhaus. 
His solo on ‘*Mamseile”’ is a real swinger 
containing a quotation from ‘Hershey 
Bar” which is all too hastily squashed as if 
Desmond suddenly remembered he was in 
the recording studio. 

Four of the titles have a versatile young 
man, Fred Dutton, doubling string bass and 
bassoon; the latter instrument used to 
great effect in the ensemble. ““A Foggy Day” 
is credited to Brubeck yet it is, in fact, 
the excellent Gershwin tune. “Crazy 
Chris” has sly humour while Dave has 
fashioned an original theme of merit for 
“Perfume Counter”. 

All in all this contains average to good 
Brubeck and very good to excellent 
Desmond. A.M: 


BILLY BUTTERFIELD 
(Capiiol LC6684) 

To include these commercial big band 
performances as one of Capitol’s “Classics 
of Jazz” series would seem to be stretching 
the point to its farthest limits. Billy Butter- 
field himself plays good trumpet with a 
wonderful tone, but his style belongs 
more to the Dixieland school than to 
swing arrangements such as these. Though 
the orchestra attains a fair amount of drive 
in numbers such as ‘Butterball’’ and 
“Butterscotch”, and there’s some pleasant 
piano on “Wild Oats”’, it is at slower tempo, 
such as ““What’s New?” and “Lover Man” 
that the Butterfield trumpet is at its most 
effective. 

Remaining titles are: “Afternoon in 
August”, “Flip Flop” and “Billy The 


BOBBY BYRNE’S DIXIELANDERS & 
KAI WINDING’S BIRDLANDERS 
Dixieland vy Birdland (Battle of Jazz) 
(MGM D-130) 

This is another of those gimmicks where 
a well known standard is first played by a 
two-beat crew and then repeated modern 
style—here the baitle works out better than 


The Dixielanders, led by trombonist 
Bobby Byrne, and supported by Yank 
Lawson and Ariie Baker on trumpet and 
clarinet, plus rhythm section, start round 
one with “Perdido” which, thanks to the 
Lawson trumpet, they play surprisingly 
well. They are, however, no match for the 
Kai Winding boys on this one for Kai, 
supported by Eddie Shu on clarinet and 
tenor, and Howard McGhee on trumpet are 


AL WYNN, DAVE NELSON, ED POLLOCK and TOM A. DORSEY 
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easily ahead in originality of ideas and 
good solo work. “That’s A Plenty” is 
ready-made for the Dixielanders, and they 
seize their opportunity with good solo and 
ensemble work to bring the score to one all. 
““Get Happy” proves to be the test piece 
and the Dixielanders just scrape through 
by virtue of their attack, and for Yank 
Lawson’s driving trumpet solo. The final 
all-in is not a success, and the styles 
definitely do not mix. Por. 


JUNE CHRISTY 
Something Cool 
(Capitol LC6682) 

On this new LP, ex-Kenton vocalist 
June Christy gets a good opportunity to 
display her modern style jazz singing with 
good support from Pete Rugolo’s orchestra. 

Several of the selections such as the title 
song “Something Cool’ and ‘Lonely 
House” are long story ballads—the latter 
owing much to Billie Holiday. Of the rest, 
“It Could Happen to You” and “I'll Take 
Romance” presents June in relaxed swinging 
style; whilst also of interest is a moody and 
rather Ellingtonish tune called “A Stranger 
Called the Blues”. Those readers who like 
June Christy will certainly find plenty of 
interest here, while Pete Rugolo’s clever 
accompaniments are just right for her. In 
her own particular field, June is probably 
the most accomplished modern white jazz 
singer to-day. P. 

COLLECTORS ITEMS, Vol. 2 
John Williams Synco Jazzers / The Windy 
Rhythm Kings / King Mutt and his Tennessee 
Thumpers / Clarence Jones Sock Four 

(London AL3533) 

A further selection of miscellaneous 
collectors pieces culled from the old 
Paramount and Gennett catalogue, whose 
appeal will be strongest for those who like 
obscure jazz items of the twenties. 

As it happens, most of the recordings are 
good, taking into account their date and 
the reproduction difficulties of the period. 
The first two tracks, recorded for Para- 
mount in 1927, are played by alto and 
baritone player John Williams with his 
Synco Jazzers; an early Kansas City group 
which is supposed to have Mary Lou 
Williams on piano. Both “Down in 
Gallion” and “Goose Grease” are Williams 
originals, but the performances are both 
dated and plodding. First is a medium 
tempo blues with some fair baritone and a 
Brunis-like trombone, while the reverse 
stomps along stodgily, relieved by some 
pleasant trumpet from Henry McCord. 

The Windy Rhythm Kings are another 
Jimmy Blythe group, and their two numbers 
“South African Blues” and “Piggly Wiggly” 
were recorded for Paramount in 1929. Both 
feature some excellent clarinet from Junie 
Cobb. The first number incorporates the 
well known “Tin Roof Blues” motif, whilst 
the reverse, composed by Cobb, is almost 
a carbon copy of the well known Beale 
Street Washboard Band’s version. 

The second side of the LP first of all 
features King Mutt and his Tennessee 
Thumpers playing Maxwell Street Stomp” 
and “Good Time Mama’. These have 
already been issued on Vocalion (V1035) 
as by Frisky Foot Jackson and his Thumpers 
Both were recorded for Gennett in 1929 
and feature Punch Miller on cornet plus 
an alto player who sounds like Boyce 


Brown, but is probably Joe Walker. The 
Thumpers live up to their name admirably 
and agreeably on both these driving 
performances which are played with tre- 
mendous vitality and vigour. Excellent. 
The last group to be featured in this odd 
assortment is called Clarence Jones’ Sock 
Four. Both “I’ve Got It All’ and ‘Mid 
the Pyramids” were recorded for Para- 
mount in 1928, and, except for the leader 
at the piano, the personnel, consisting of 
cornet, alto and clarinet and guitar is 
unknown. The first side, an attractive blues 
is ruined by a corny ensemble vocal. The 
reverse is a particularly pretty and effective 
tune which receives a good performance 
featuring Jones on piano and a cornet 
player with a feeling for the blues. ti 


THE COMMANDERS 
Meet the Commanders 
(Brunswick LA8683) 

The Commanders, the American Decca 
house band, achieved such a success with 
their initial recordings that they recently 
have had to make personal appearances. 
The orchestra is under the leadership of 
drummer Eddie Gray, with the arrange- 
ments and behind-the-scenes work in the 
capable hands of Toots Camarata. 

In this album the band plays in current 
swing style and attains a healthy big band 
sound. All but two selections, “I Want a 
Little Girl’ and ‘Davey Jones’, have 
been issued already on 78. Por: 


ERROLL GARNER 
I’ve Got My Love to Keep Me Warm / 
Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man / Stompin’ at 
The Savoy / Sweet Sue / Cheek to Cheek / 
Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m 
Gone 
(Philips BBR8002) 

Aided by Fats Heard, drums and Wyatt 
Ruther, bass Garner produces yet another 
fascinating series of piano solos. Although 
titled “plays for dancing” there is abso- 
lutely nothing commercial about this 
selection, and on all tracks Garner shows 
himself a master of improvisation and 
dynamics. 

His ‘lagging’ piano style is so very 
personal, that one might think being 
such a prolific recorder, one would tire 
of his mannerisms, but he always manages 
to pull something unexpected out of the 
bag to charm the ear and delight the senses. 
These six, longer than usual, numbers are 
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no exception to the rule. 

But if the music is good, and it is certainly 
excellent, I find the cover notes alarmingly 
pretentious. I love, “the relaxed brio of his 
playing”, but my dictionary fails to give 
me its meaning. S.T. 


BENNY GOODMAN SEXTET 
**Session for Sextet’’ 
(Columbia 3381048) 

This exciting batch of re-issues catches 
Benny Goodman in one of his brightest 
and most inventive moods. I think these 
1945 sessions are among the most satisfying 
of all Goodman’s small group output, and 
many of the earlier trio and quartet sides’ 
weaknesses have been efficiently eliminated. 
Slam Stewart's bass is always entertaining, 
Red Norvo’s vibraphone is less ostentatious 
than Hampton’s and Morey Field is a 
worthy successor to Krupa. Much fun can 
be had by pianists in trying to sort out the 
Wilson and Powell numbers, which are 
more or less evenly divided. My choice goes 
to “I got rhythm” and “‘Shine’’, the latter 
having an oustanding solo by Mel Powell. 
Tunes are “Tiger rag; Ain’t misbehavin’; 
She’s funny that way; I got rhythm:” 
and ‘‘Just one of those things’; China boy; 
Shine; Rachel’s dream.” 


COLEMAN HAWKINS ALL STARS 
(HMV DLP1055) 

Few artists’ work can be more deserving 
of re-issue than that of Coleman Hawkins, 
especially when the sides chosen give such 
a cross section of his work and of the 
numerous great names who have played 
with him. My own two favourite Hawkins 
sides are included here, “Crazy Rhythm” 
and “Honeysuckle Rose’, made in Paris in 
1937 with Benny Carter, Ekyan and, of 
course, Django Reinhardt, at the same time 

s “Out of nowhere” and “Sweet Georgia 
Brown’’. Earliest of the batch is “Stardust” 
a 1935 solo with Reinhardt and Grapelly. 
Most famous must surely be “Body and 
Soul”, a New York recording from 1939, 
whilst an early 1940 session produced 

“Bouncing with bean’, “Sheik of Araby” 
and ‘“*When day is done’’, all featuring that 
great tenor sound, Carter's trumpet, frag- 
ments of Higginbotham, and not much else. 
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A boppish finale is produced by the 1946 
All Stars *Spotlite with its fine solo by 
Charlie Shavers, and some solid rhythm 
founded on Shelly Manne‘s drumming.. 

A “must” for most. G.L 


DUKE JORDAN TRIO 
(Vogue LDE099) 


Last month I gave praise to a new LP 
by pianist Al Haig. However, this collection 
of piano solos by Duke Jordan provides 
even greater pleasure. I must admit the 
solos came as a complete surprise. After 
hearing Jordan’s piano work with Charlie 
Parker some years ago, I wrote him off as 
just an average modern pianist. Now I've 
had to really revise my estimation of 
his power. 

Quite obviously from this LP he is a 
man with ideas and a sound technique. 
Yet even more striking is the fullness of his 
left hand work. There’s a stronger bass 
part than I’ve heard from any younger 
modernist in years. Since his early sessions, 
Duke Jordan seems to have developed that 
dramatic concert touch, helped no doubt 
by his use of the sustained pedal. His playing 
has melody, swing and a dry sense of 
humour. 

Of the three Jordan originals, **Wait and 
See” is really “Blue Room”, “Scotch Blues” 
resolves itself into a “Seven Eleven” type 
riff, whiie “Minor Escamp”™ is a key study 
on the same lines as Monk’s “Off Minor.” 

With the standards, “*Darn That Dream” 
and “Embraceable You” are taken at a slow 
ultra-relaxed tempo. “They Can't Take 
That Away from Me™ has a strong, chordal 
treatment. The attractive bop theme 
“Confirmation” becomes an easy swinger 
over the light rhythm of bassist Gene Ramey 
and drummer Lee Abrams. 

To understand how well Jordan can play, 
however, try to hear the first track, “Just 
One of Those Things”. The lucid swing and 
strong left hand make it a valuable solo. 

R.H. 


KEYBOARD KINGS OF JAZZ 
(HMV DLP 1048) 


With eight selections of approximately 
equal length to arrange it is curious that 
the powers-that-be could not even contrive 
to sort these into either chronological or 
alphabetical order. The results are, to a 
sensitive ear, somewhat disconcerting, 
especially the juxta-position of Waller's 
“Honeysuckle” (piano solo, 1941) with 
Morton’s “Mr. Jelly Lord” (trio with 
Dodds, 1927). Redemption for E.M.I. 
comes in the fact that both have previously 
been unissued in England. The labling is 
a bit awry—*Honeysuckle” having neither 
vocal nor rhythm as claimed! Ellington's 
“Solitude” is hard put to it to compete 
in such company, and the Ammons-John- 
son *“Walkin’ the Boogie” creates a surfeit 
of 8-in-a-bar music which could surely be 
avoided. Full marks for the inclusion of 
Earl Hines’ “Boogie woogie on St. Louis 
blues” (Orch. 1940), but why not have given 
us one of the unissued Yancey sides instead 
wf “Five O'clock blues” which has been 
available over here. Basie’s “‘Swingin’ the 
blues” and Meade Lux Lewis’ inevitable 
“Honky tonk” complete the selection. 

A curate’s egg, but one worth trying. G.L. 


GLENN MILLER & HIS ORCHESTRA 
‘Orchestra Wives’’ 
(HMV DLPI1059) 

Among the best musical films made 
during the war years, “Orchestra Wives’ 
set a new standard of music, interwoven 
with a simple story of a band and its pers- 
onal troubles on tour. Though several of 
the tunes have been issued on 78 r.p.m., 
I can assure all intending customers that 
the versions presented on this LP are 
different and in many cases longer than the 
ones you already know. The arrangements 
are among the best Miller ever made, and 
this record should prove popular with a 
large section of the public. ASL. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
Grandpa’s Spells / Shreveport Stomp / 
Kansas City Stomps / Stratford Hunch / 
Bucktown Blues / Big Fat Ham / Perfect 

Rag / Tom Cat Blues 
(London AL3534) 

Recorded for Gennett, here are eight more 
fine examples of that swinging piano as 
played by Jelly Roll Morton. Of particular 
interest are the piano versions of his band 
numbers such as “Grandpa's Spells” and 
“Kansas City Stomps’—these were recor- 
ded in 1923, and precede the other titles 
by twelve months. “Shreveport” is played 
faster than the trio version and if anyone 
ever tells you Jelly Roll lacks technique, 
play them this track and then follow it 
swiftly with ‘Perfect Rag’. The latter title 
is a wonderful piece of rag-time—played 
fast it swings furiously from beginning 
to end. “Bucktown” and this new version 
of the lovely “‘Tom Cat” are played with 
great feeling and delicacy of touch, but 
every track here bears the stamp of the 
jazz master. 


BENNIE MOTEN’S KANSAS 
CITY ORCHESTRA 
(HMV DLP1057) 

Here is a wonderful selection of Kansas 
City Music by the band which did most 
towards its creation. The music of Bennie 
Moten, from which stemmed Count Basie’s 
orchestra, tends to be overlooked these days 
and, indeed, only two of the items on this 
album, “Harmony Blues” and “Thick Lips 
Stomp” have ever before been issued in 
this country. 

The album has been chosen with care 
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as representative of the band’s work 
between 1926 and 1928, and the happy. 
stomping music comes through with 
tremendous vitality and vigour. This was 
commercial dance music of the period, but 
even the commercial concessions in “Ding 
Dong Blues” and “Pass Out Lightly” do 
not detract one whit from the over-all 
impact of this wonderful jazz, played with 
great feeling and no little swing. 

The ensemble work is interesting through- 
out, whilst the solo work, particularly that 
of Ed Lewis on cornet and Thamon Hayes 
on trombone, is played with great warmth 
and feeling for the blues. The music is happy 
jazz, and even the blues are stomped 
lightly and infectiously. From such well 
known numbers as “South” and *Moten 
Stomp” to “Kansas City Shuffle’ and 
Low Down Blues” this album is sheer 
delight, and is recommended to all who like 
to hear not only Kay-Cee music at its best, 
but also early big band jazz at its most 
inventive. Remaining titles are: “She is No 
Trouble” and “The New Tulsa Blues”. P.T. 

OSCAR PETTIFORD SEXTET 
(Vogue LDE098) 

A further fine session recorded in New 
York by the French pianist Henri Renaud 
earlier this year. The pick-up group com- 
prised, Henri, Oscar Pettiford using both 
‘cello and bass, trombonist Kai Winding, 
tenorman Al Cohn, guitarist, Tal Farlow 
and Max Roach on drums. 

In addition to the solo work, this LP 
contains some interesting scoring. “Burt's 
Pad” is a well-written 32 bar by Renaud 
and Gigi Gryce. Its solo sequence has two 
choruses each from Winding, Cohn, Farlow 
and Renaud, one and a half from Pettiford 
and a half chorus battery from the gifted 
Max. Renaud’s “Marcel The Furrier™ is a 
variation on the “Palm Café” theme which 
he recorded with the Herman soloists in 
Paris. In fact, Winding quickly picks up the 
alternate melody in the opening bars of 
his solo. 

“Stardust” is Oscar's feature. The tune 
is revealed with a Spanish flavour as the 
bass is accentuated by Farlow’s guitar. 
Tal then has his own feature on Mulligan’s 
“East Lag”. “Rhumblues” is actually a 
twelve bar over a rhumba rhythm (and 
includes two choruses of ‘cello solo from 
Oscar). Finally, “Ondine” produces a good 
score and some pleasant, relaxed solo work, 
particularly from Cohn. 

On the whole the LP is attractive. | 
would have preferred Jay Jay Johnson in 
place of Winding, especially as Jay Jay 
made all the other session with Renaud. 
I find Tal Farlow, with his delicate pick and 
most interesting ideas, the outstanding 
soloist. Pettiford’s work is not far behind. 
Max Roach deserves a separate compli- 
ment for a sound, yet completely relaxed 
beat. R.H. 


JIMMY RANEY VISITS PARIS VOL. 2 
(Vogue LDE097) 

Recorded last February when Jimmy was 
part of the touring Norvo Trio, this LP 
features the same personnel as the first 
volume (LDE071). Once again Raney, In 
common with so many other jazzmen, 
delivers a gratuitous and well-deserved 
insult to the current Tin Pan Alley scribes 
by choosing six fine tunes written several 
years ago. Until the present day popular 
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stuff improves its musical standards, 
discerning artists will continue to turn to 
the older melodies. 

Raney is, with no exaggeration, a superb 
guitarist and his accompaniment here is 
sympathetic and full of interest. Tenor man 
Bobby Jaspar is as good as ever while 
trumpeter Roger Guerin is even better here 
than on Vol. 1. 

At times his playing is reminiscent of 
Howard McGhee although his range is 
more limited. The full rich chords of 
“Everything happens to me’ are sheer 
beauty, while Viale’s drumming on *‘Fasci- 
nating Rhythm’ swings tremendously. 
Jimmy takes “Cherokee” as an up-tempo 
solo (with rhythm) and proves his fingering 
to be incredibly agile and accurate. A.M. 


HENRI RENAUD-BOBBY JASPAR 
QUINTET 
(Vogue LDE096) 

When Lionel Hampton brought his band 
to Europe last autumn several of his side- 
men, notably alto saxist Gigi Gryce, 
recorded copiously and illegally in Sweden 
and in France. Esquire and Vogue have now 
issued most of their sixty-odd titles and this 
LP falls into the category for it contains 
eight original compositions by Gigi. He 
could not have wished for a better or more 
competent Quintet to record them. 

The tunes themselves are excellent and 
those already familiar with Gigi’s work will 
know what to expect. “Capri” is beautiful, 
“Eleanore” (a blues) logical and swinging, 
““Au Tabou” has an extremely attractive 
theme, the remaining five equally good and 
cram full of interest. 

Pianist Henri Renaud and tenor man 
Jaspar are aided by that fine American 
guitarist Jimmy Gourlay (who plays some 
of his best solos on this record), bassist 
Jean-Marie Ingrande and drummer Jean- 
Louis Viale. 

For many of us the most important jazz 
event of late has been the emergence of 
Gryce as a composer and arranger. This 
LP gives more than an insight into their 
talents to say nothing of the excellent 
musicianship displayed by Henri’s group. 


HENRI RENAUD-AL COHN QUARTET 
(Vogue LDE103) 

Tenor man Al Cohn cut these seven sides 
in March, 1954 in New York with French 
pianist Henri Renaud, bassist Gene Ramey 
and drummer Denzil Best. Considering how 
well Cohn played on the group features 
with Renaud, | find his work here most 
disappointing. He remains an improved 
soloist technically, yet he just lacks that 
personality, that vital spark of inspiration 
to carry a session on his own shoulders. 


His tone is clean, but so cool. With his 
ideas being quite tasteful, I’m sorry that 
no one shared the burden of solo work with 
him. Renaud has also recorded many su- 
perior solos in the past. He seems far 
happier really working as a composer- 
arranger. I hope that Vogue will eventually 
bring out his “Wallington Special’? LP 
from their capacious cellar. For this Henri 
assembled a larger group, including Jay 
Jay Johnson and Gigi Gryce. R.H. 


RONNIE SCOTT JAZZ CLUB, Vol. 1V 
(Esquire 20-006) 

I don’t know how it has been done but 
there are thirteen titles and a total playing 
time of 47 minutes to this 12-in. LP. As 
was the case with previous volumes, this 
comprised a session for the BBC’s “‘London 
Jazz” series in the Overseas Service. 

Recorded in September this year, Phil 
Seaman is on drums although Deuchar 
is still with the band. Most of the numbers 
are for the full group, some have been 
previously recorded (“In the land of 
Nimbupani’, “Perdido” and ‘Humble 
Pie’). Deuchar and Humble contribute a 
fine, long ‘Bouncing with Bud” while 
Ronnie replaces his two sidemen for a 
swinging “Fools Rush In” (a tune which has 
already been recorded by Getz, naturally). 
Quincy Jones’ *’Cuse These Blues’”’ show- 
cases trombonist Mac Minshull mainly 
while there are the usual ‘“‘rockers” (‘‘Fine 
and Dandy’, “Fuller Bop Man” and 
“Things ain’t what they used to be’’) plus a 
nice ““Tenderly” for Ronnie’s tenor and 
Feldman’s vibes. The latter is featured with 
his now Crombie-less trio on “Serenade in 
Blue” (with built in vibrato) and “Nice 
Work’’. The remaining title is a full band 
“Tin Tin Deo” with very good trumpet 
and alto. 

This LP series shows the tremendous 
versatility of the Scott group in all its moods. 
It is a band which because of, rather than 
despite, its occasional roughness produces 
the true modern jazz spirit. A.M. 


GREAT TRUMPET SOLOISTS 
(HMV DLP1054) 

Best sellers though they may be, these 
mixture records are a real problem to 
review. Personally, I like twenty minutes 
of music to be a little more integrated than 
a selection of this nature can ever hope to 
be. To leap from the slick bop of Gillespie’s 
“Anthropology” to Berigan’s ‘Frankie and 
Johnny” is a musical back somersault 
which I can scarcely achieve, much less 
enjoy. A very moderate Armstrong version 
of ‘Basin Street’? succeeds in depressing 
me to the point where I cannot fully appre- 
ciate the historical and musical significance 
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of such famous works as Ladnier’s “Really 


OSCAR PETTIFORD 


the blues” and Oliver’s “I must have it’. 
For all its imperfections I found Buck 
Johnson’s “Saints” the most relaxing, with 
Goldkette’s ‘“‘Clementine’ running it a 
close second. The less said about Mr. 
Eldridge in his Krupa Band days the TT 


FATS WALLER 
My Very Good Friend the Milkman / Ill 
Never Smile Again / You’ve Been Taking 
Lessons in Love / You Had an Evening to 
Spare / Believe it, Beloved / I’ve Got a New 
Lease on Love / Sweet Sue/Sweet Heartache/ 
I Wish I Had You / Who’ll Take My Place 
(HMV DLP1056) 
Having recently been accused of having 
a too fervid Wallertomania 1 can only say 
in self defence that I really think Fats was 
an inspired jazz musician. His humour gets 
me; his piano playing thrills me; and the 
way he turns an ordinary commercial song 
into a jazz opus never fails to astound me. 
Many of these selections will be already 
well known to you (and none the worse 
for that), but there are a few new ones to 
titillate your senses. “Sweet Heartache” is 
a riot, with Fats’ uproarious vocal and a 
real rip-snorting, swinging last chorus. 
“*Sweet Sue” contains some fine trumpet by 
Herman Autrey, plus some excellent work 
by Gene Sedric. “Believe It, Beloved” has 
a fine trumpet chorus from Bill Coleman; 
whilst every track abounds with the boun- 
ding piano of the one and only Waller. 
This should make a wonderful Christmas 
record. =F. 
JOSH WHITE 
Strange Fruit 
(Mercury MG25014) 
If you like Josh White, not as the suave, 
sophisticated Café Society entertainer, but 
as a simple and sincere folk artist, then 
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you'll certainly want to add this album to 
your collection. 

All eight items were recorded in 1947 
when Josh was only just beginning to be the 
idol of the pseudo-intellectuals and folksy 
art snobs. The rot had not set in, and on 
this album Josh is free from most of the 
tricks and affectations that marred hisl ater 
work. The tunes are the familiar ones from 
his repertoire; folk numbers such as “John 
Henry” and “House of the Rising Sun™ 
intermingled with the blues. Josh’s version 
of “Strange Fruit” is a disappointment, 
and about the only item which lacks warmth 
and sincerity—but it’s hard for anyone to 
top Billie Holiday with this poignant song. 
Of the rest, I particularly liked ‘Evil- 
Hearted Man”, “Hard Time Blues” and 
“Bad Housing Blues”. Remaining titles are 
“Jim Crow Train” and “Southern Ex- 
posure”; all are put over with Josh's 
infectious charm and appeal. Pas 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG & HIS HOT 5 
Skip The Gutter / Knee Drops / Fireworks / 
Two Deuces 
(Columbia SEG7537) 


Four more tracks from the Louis 
Armstrong Story, and unfortunately the 
last ones we shall get from E.M.I. All the 
tracks come from June 1928 and show a 
change of mood to the sides recorded by 
the earlier Hot Five. The reason for this 
is probably because of the presence of 
Earl Hines whose agile and inventive mind 
and fingers, invented a new style of jazz 
piano playing. All the tracks are incredible 
in their flights of fancy, and although Fred 
Robinson and Jimmy Strong are not the 
equal of Ory and Johnny Dodds, the music 
is quite marvellous nevertheless. Louis and 
Earl were a perfect combination; their 
Styles fitted perfectly, and they inspired each 
other to a rare degree. S.0. 
DIXIELAND JAZZ GROUP of Lower 

Basin Street 
Aunt Hagar’s Blues / Careless Love / East 
St. Louis Blues / John Henry Blues 
(HMYV 7EG8051) 

With so much good jazz material being 
issued these days, you needn’t bother over 
much with this EP. Main points of interest 
are the two unusual Handy tunes on Side 2, 
the first of which is an attractive melody 
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and the second of which is entirely ruined 
by a most horrible tenor player. Lena Horne 
sings the first two titles, but unlike little 
children, she should be seen as well as heard. 

S.T. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS & HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
(HMV 7EG8057) 

A bop session with an exciting sounding 
band in 1947 gave us these four sides. “I 
love you” is Hawk and the rhythm only, 
Hank Jones doing fill-ins on the piano, all 
in very pensive mood, “Angel face” is 
equally subdued, though the group is 
audible at times. “Half step down” has 
some Navarro solo work of merit, and less 
good J. J. Johnson, whereas the tables are 
turned in “Jumping for Jane”. A pity that 
the last two titles have already been issued 
here on 78 r.p.m., when so much good 
Hawkins remains untouched. GiL. 


JOHNNY HODGES 
Day Dream / Passion Flower / Things Ain’t 
What They Used to Be / That’s the Blues 
Old Man 
(HMV 7EG8045) 

Four titles in the suave Ellington small 
band manner. The beautiful ““Day Dream” 
and “Passion Flower” show Hodges as a 
master of the alto saxophone in the legato 
manner, both solos being sympathetically 
backed by the restrained playing of Harry 
Carney on baritone. The third title has 
recently been issued and reviewed, but the 
blues is one of the best things to come from 
these sessions. Hodges’ solo is really hot, 
and Cootie Williams’s trumpet is packed 
full of fun and swing. S.T. 


BENNY GOODMAN & HIS ORCH. 
(Columbia SEG7536) 

Big Band commercials of the 194] 
period, with undistinguished arrangements 
and moderate vocals, “From one love to 
another” and “Anything” do not rank as 
worth issuing so long after they must have 
been consigned to oblivion by a right- 
thinking public. No more of these, please. 

G.L. 
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HARRY JAMES & HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
(Columbia SEG7527) 

‘Feet draggin’ blues’, recorded in 1939, 
is a comparatively early James big band 
recording, and contains quite a lot of jazz, 
particularly from the maestro’s trumpet. 
The support is not quite adequate for the 
occasion, whereas the reverse, “*Moten’s 
swing” has a good deal more band and 
pleasing solos from Dave Matthews and 
others. A well chosen re-issue, which should 
satisfy many more than just his fans. G.L. 


RAY NOBLE 
Way Down Yonder in New Orleans / Good- 
night Sweetheart / Love is the Sweetest 
Thing / Allah’s Holiday 
(HMV 7EG8056) 

An extraordinary selection of old Ray 
Noble recordings are resurrected on this 
EP. The two Ray Noble compositions date 
back to the early thirties with vocals by 
Al Bowlly. Nostalgia indeed, but not for the 
jazz lover. In fact, the only reason that 
this record is under review is because 
“Way Down Yonder" turns out to be a 
surprisingly good arrangement of this old 
standard. Both this, and the very corny 
“Allah’s Holiday”, enables one to hear 
snatches of such musicians as Bud Freeman, 
Charlie Spivak, Claude Thornhill and 
Johnny Mince. 


DUKE ELLINGTON & ORCHESTRA 
Sophisticated Lady / Skin Deep 
(HMV 7EG8033) 

Handy extended play versions of Willie 
Smith's “Sophisticated Lady” solo and 
Louis Bellson’s drum showpiece “Skin 
Deep”. Willie Smith plays beautifully and 
there is a modicum of the Ellington band, 
but the reverse, although — technically 
extraordinary, fails to penetrate my skin 
which the years have hardened to alligator 
thickness against all drum solos. S.1. 


SHORTY ROGERS AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
(HMV 7EG8044) 

In listening to these four tracks, one must 
remember that the basic material consists 
of film music. Obviously Shorty has helped 
in the arranging but the themes were com- 
posed by Leith Stevens for the Marlon 
Brando film “The Wild One’. The jazz 
rhythm is used sparingly but well. Shorty’s 
large studio group performs extremely well 
with Maynard Ferguson sensibly utilised as 
a brass lead. Bill Perkins contributes a 
suave, flowing tenor solo on “Blues for 
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Brando”. Shorty overcomes his normal 
suspicion of the slow tempo in two fine 
trumpet spots. 

I found the EP’ quite pleasant without 
being typically the Rogers style. One is 
strongly reminded of the soundtrack, 
however, in the title number when the 
intro. and coda are provided by a racing car. 

R.H. 


ART TATUM, Piano Solos 
(Columbia SEG7540) 

All these sides stem from a March 1933 
session made for the old American Bruns- 
wick label, and are among the earliest 
recordings of Tatum. “St. Louis Blues” and 
“Tiger rag” have both suffered the ravages 
of time to some extent, and reproduction 
is not as clear as many of this age which I 
have heard. This does not apply to “Sophis- 
ticated Lady” and “Tea for two” on the 
reverse. I find Mr. Tatum’s style little 
changed, though his left hand is perhaps a 
little less energetic today than it was twenty 
odd years ago, and his modernisation has 
admitted a greater use of the dynamics 
which a piano offers to a skilled performer. 
Don’t miss these if you like your piano 
music good and hot. G.L. 
DUKE ELLINGTON & ORCHESTRA 
Fast Furious / Blue Ramble / The Sheik / 

Swampy River 
(Columbia SEG7538) 

Originally recorded for Brunswick these 
four date from May 1932, a period when 
many collectors think the Duke had his 
finest band. ‘Fast and Furious” is practic- 
ally all piano, and although exceptionally 
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Tell ’em about me; 


Five o’clock blues 
7EG8062 
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good of its kind is a little too fast for the 
Duke in places. I prefer the other piano 
showpiece “Swampy River’, with its 
delightful melody and decided ragtime 
overtones. There is a break in the last 
chorus taken by Lawrence Brown, then a 
new boy, which must have made the rest of 
the brass team sit up and take notice. 

Of the two band numbers I much prefer 
“Blue Ramble’, a typical piece of Ellington 
mood music, to the rather bitty “Sheik”, 
but both have much good solo work to 
commend them. 


HARRY LEVINE 
who leads the Lower Basin Street 
Dixielanders 


FATS WALLER AND HIS 
RHYTHM 
(HMV 7EG8054) 

“All that meat and no potatoes” is a 
splendid tune, perfect material for Fats 
and, oddly enough, never previously issued 
in England. Some of his rhymes on the 
blues track, “Liver Lip Jones’, are a bit 
questionable, but full of fun. Although all 
tracks are labelled as ‘Fats and his Rhythm’ 
“*Let’s get away from it all” is a Hammond 
organ solo, without the band, a pleasant 
and simple tune. All these tracks were 
recorded in 1941, whereas “‘Mighty fine” 
was made a year earlier. As always, worth 
more than just hearing. G.L. 


ERROLL GARNER 
(Columbia SEG7533) 

His lethargic approach to two tunes 
which demand a fastish treatment, “How 
high the moon” and “‘Lady be good”’, took 
me by surprise, and I was frankly rather 
disappointed. The usual Garner treatment, 
with much repetition of right-hand chords 
(1 would say that he has almost developed 
a permanent roll in the un-nautical sense, 
with his right hand), is to be found, but I feel 
he has not made the best of his material. 
The excitement begins with ‘‘Honeysuckle 
rose’, a fast version, with much brilliance 
towards the top end of the piano, which 
really swings. ““Summertime”’ is basically 
an unsuitable tune to essay as a piano solo, 
but the bold Erroll sails through with 
confidence and a good measure of success, 
particularly in the well thought out but 
simple counterpoint in the last chorus. G.L. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Ellington Medley; 


Perdido 7EG8060 


GEORGE JAMES 


Alto Sax 
Don’t blame me; 
Goose grease; 
Forgive me; 

Slow and easy 
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The music outside of my preferred 
traditional jazz world need not be vague 
of definition. There is so much happen- 
ing in that world, however, that only a 
fraction of it can be covered in a 
monthly column. Much that is exciting 
and interesting and important must be 
left out. 

This time I have decided to take a 
walk and look around a bit. 

I follow the local rhythm and blues 
world. Here in Los Angeles it is often 
referred to as “avenue music” after 
Central Avenue. I might add_ that 
Central avenue high life is only a thin 
shadow of its former robust being. It 
is rather dull. The strict police sur- 
veilance plus the great modern ebb in 
the spirit of jazz are the reasons for it. 
What is left huddles for warmth in 
spots that are miles and miles apart. 
Because of civic law there are no after 
hours clubs in Los Angeles and there- 
fore no jamming nor sitting in nor 
getting together in the early morning 
hours. Besides that, the rhythm and 
blues musicians do not tend toward 
that practice. They get their kicks 
dreaming of fishtail cadillacs and 
Hollywood connections chicks 
with the big-time loot. 

LOCAL RADIO 

Sunday afternoons have taken the 
place of the after hours jamming and 
sitting in but it has not been very 
successful nor are Sunday afternoon 
sessions often well attended. 

I keep up with this world by listening 
to several local radio programmes 
but fishing in the rhythm and blues 
waters for good blues and good rhythm 
is very much like fishing in a lake in 
which all but a few fish have died. 
Rarely does one hear a_ Broonzy. 


Lloyd Glenn is present from time to . 


time with his comparatively quiet, 
straight line traditional-commercial 

offerings. Fats Domino is not played as 
often as he deserves. I am fond of Joe 
Turner who is currently popular with 
Shake Rattle and Roll and he is 
hilarious and enjoyable if you can 
separate him from his use of r and b 
tricks which mar his complete per- 
formance. He syncopates, he bends 
notes, he blues them, he builds and he 
rolls. How he maintains his popularity 
in the r and b field is a matter which is 


not easily understood. T-Bone’s blues 
are not blues. Ella Johnson with the 
Buddy Johnson band sings better than 
Dinah Washington but is seldom heard. 

Then there are the fragments which 
gleam now and then out of the un- 
disciplined instrumental backgrounds. 
Musicians like Johnny Hodges or Benny 
Carter are playing a bread-and-butter 
date and the golden tone and the 
beautiful form will glow like a jewel 
through the shoddy rhythm and blues 
mask. 

In fairness I must say that once in a 
while a great blues gets mixed up in the 
shuffle and even gets played once on the 
radio. Never twice. Perhaps it is palmed 
off by recording companies in much the 
same manner that a dishonest butcher 
weighs a bit of his hand with the meat 
you are buying. Perhaps it came out of 
the backlog or maybe it was a wrong 
guess by someone who didn’t know his 
rhythm and blues business well enough. 


NO PULSATION 

Perhaps the most distressing expres- 
sion of the r and b field is in their 
musical foundations. The rhythm section 
is sparked by drummers who drop 
clubs at unpulsating intervals and 
dragging rhythm has never been drug 
like they tiredly drag it. One wonders 
sometimes if they have energy enough 
left to draggingly make it home without 
some kind of assistance. This too, is 
one of the great shapes and forms of 
progress? They wall tell you that it is 
so. (Is this beat without a pulsation 
metronomic? Or trying to be?) 

At the other extreme are the frantic 
forms, the creetch, the honk, the whine 
and the slobber to say nothing of the 
corrupted tones which remind one of 
flatulence more than music. This is yet 
another shape and form of progress? 

On the frantic side, the healthy 
pulsation has been pulled out of jazz 
by the bloody roots. What remains is 
that peculiar rhythm which mounts 
higher and higher into a screech and 
scream of pain. Sensibility has died a 
hard death and the brakes of self- 
preservation are gone. Often _ this 
excursion into raw and_ twitching 
nerves becomes a dullness and apathy 
which can react to no stimulus. Nar- 
cotics may be a way out for a while but 
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that course soon runs into a dead end 
street. 

From the advantage and point of 
view of traditional jazz, the various 
forms of the rhythm and blues fatigue 
of the spirit is real decadence and one 
might add that this decadence has been 
explored rather thoroughly. 

SH-BOOM AND OOP SHOOP 

The fondest dream of the r and b 
commercial dreamers is coming true 
here but the white pop singers are 
grabbing the big hit parade and juke 
box loot with imitative versions of r and 
b hits. The Crew Cuts hit the top for 
twelve weeks with an imitative negroid 
version of “Sh-Boom’’. After that loot- 
making success the r and b hit, “Oop 
Shoop”, is making a fat bid and looks 
like the successor. Helen Greco’s 
(Mrs. Spike Jones) “Oop Shoop”, is 
almost as negroid as the original. This 
trend seems to have started with “Night 
Train.” 

CATCHING A TRICKY FISH 

While fishing in the r and b waters 
one night, | heard something extremely 
interesting and to which I attach a 
great deal of hope. Big Jay McNeely 
was back in town, less eighty pounds, 
and he was being interviewed by disc 
jockey Johnny Otis. Big Jay stated that 
the new trend in r and b is on a “‘sane 
kick.” Those are his words and I do not 
know precisely what they meant to him. 
Your guess is as good as mine. I suspect 
that he has joined that vast wheeling- 
around-and-coming-back to a_ Basie 
type swing. 


JOE TURNER 
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It is the fashion in these enlightened 
days to frown upon Bix and his music. 
After all these years we find that the 
critics have now decided that he does 
not play jazz! Well, that’s just too bad! 
To my younger readers I would say. 
disregard this school of thought and 
listen carefully. London (AL3532) “Bix 
and the Wolverines” is worth I think 
more than most of the present day 
offerings. It is true the Wolverines were 
never a great band, but they did have 
Bix, and, now that these sides have 
been so wonderfully dubbed, we can 
hear another fine musician, Jimmy 
Hartwell, who plays a grand clarinet. 
This is Bix before he reached his prime, 
but nevertheless, he plays enough horn 
to confound all but the most biased 
critic and shows quite clearly that he 
had all the essentials that go to make a 
good jazzman. Great swing and attack; 
wonderful melodic invention; and a 
tone that is ravishing. It has been said 
by many (Humphrey Lyttelton included) 
that Bix could not play the blues. Now 
if this were true it might point to a 
serious chink in his armour. Blues have 
always been one of the main influences 
in jazz, butthey have never been the 
be all and end all of a jazzman’s make- 
up. Furthermore, I refuse to believe 
that Bix could not play the blues as 
well as the next man. That he did not 
record a genuine 12 bar in the manner of 
Oliver or Armstrong is not a very 
convincing argument. What a_ pity 
someone did not think of asking Jimmy 
McPartland when he was over here. 
He could have told us just how well 
(or how badly) Bix played the blues! 
In the meantime, I suggest you lend an 
ear to Bix and the Wolverines. The 
band may not be the greatest ever, 
but there is a lot of fine jazz being 
played by Beiderbecke and Hartwell. 


JESSE JAMES 
The Vocalion series offer one of the 
greatest vocal blues I have ever heard. 
Jesse James singing “Lonesome Day 
Blues” / “Southern Casey Jones” 


LEE COLLINS 


(Vo V1037). Albert McCarthy (one of 
the critics responsible for the release of 
this record) has written at some length 
on this truly amazing performance 
(MELODY MAKER, Oct. 9th). I can only 
echo his words. This is a bitter record 
made by a man with a grudge against 
the world. James, who was released from 
a penitentiary to make six titles, broke 
down after cutting these two. The 
emotional impact of “Lonesome Day 
Blues” is powerful indeed. I have no 
doubt that every blues collector will 
buy this without any recommendation 
from me. It should be in every true jazz 
lover’s collection. 


GEORGIA WHITE 

Also on Vocalion is a Georgia White 
“Was I Drunk” / ‘Moonshine Blues” 
(V1038). Georgia is a singer who has 
been recording for American Decca for 
a number of years. While not one of 
the classic singers she does at times, 
sing good blues. “Moonshine” is the 
old Ma Rainey piece, and Georgia sings 
it nicely. ‘Was | Drunk” is an amusing 
trifle but not in the same class as Lil 
Johnson’s recording of the same song. 
I have had this on American Columbia 
for some years. and am_ therefore 
rather biased in its favour. Lil’s version 
goes like a bomb whilst Georgia’s in 
comparison is lacking in drive and plods 
along at a languid pace. 

“The Great Blues Singers” (London 
AL3530) includes Bessie Smith’s ‘St. 
Louis Blues” (from the sound track of 
the film) which I found a great dis- 


appointment. Bessie is accompanied 
by the Henderson band (although one 
would never know it) and the Hall 
Johnson Choir. The choir drown the 
band, and Bessie comes off second best. 
The rest of the tracks consist of two nice 
Ida Cox blues ‘Jail House Blues” and 
“I’m So Glad”, two Ma Rainey’s 
“Don’t Fish in My Sea”, “Soon this 
Morning” and Bertha Chippie Hill with 
Lee Collins on trumpet singing ‘‘Care- 
less Love” and “Trouble in Mind”. 
The Rainey titles are beautifully re- 
corded and well sung, but it is the 
Chippie Hill’s which are the main 
attraction. “Careless Love” is not really 
suitable for Chippie’s robust style, but 
“Trouble in Mind” is beautifully sung, 
and Lee Colins is in great form. I think 
the record is worth buying if one is not 
expecting too much from the Bessie 
Smith. The other artists do not have the 
handicap of the Hall Johnson Choir! 


UNLIMITED CHOICE 


As I have said, the choice of records 
is almost unlimited. The arrival of the 
Long Player has been a great step for- 
ward for the record industry, and the 
jazz fan has certainly had a fair share 
of the various plums which have. 
dropped from the tree. 


Once again we have come to the end 
of yet another year. What of the future? 
The prospect is still not very hopeful. 
Records in plenty, almost certainly, but 
no live jazzmen. Once again we must 
thank the M.U. for this sorry state of 
affairs. Recently the wonderful Coleman 
Hawkins was in this country playing to 
American servicemen. We were not 
allowed to hear one note, from one of 
the greatest players jazz has ever known. 
We, the paying public have no say in 
the matter. 


Can we hope for a change of attitude 
this year on the part of the M.U. I am 
afraid I know the answer. Thank 
goodness we still have our records. 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


CLUB 


PRESENTS 


MIUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 


| AND CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZBAND 
| at MACK’S, 100 Oxford Street, London, W.! 


Every Saturday, Monday, and Wednesday 
Full particulars from H.L.C., 84 Newman Street, W 


Also regular Concerts and Club Bulletin 
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A 
MILESTONE 


Since the advent of jazz on LP 
records, the Capitol concern have given 
us several perfect products. One by 
Hawkins, two by Tatum and three by 
Ellington spring immediately to mind. 
Now on Cap. LC6683, they have issued 
a Miles Davis LP worthy of addition to 
this select list. 

All the tracks are drawn from the 
Capitol sessions featuring Miles and the 
short-lived, nine piece group which he 
premiered at the Royal Roost in 
September, 1948. Even to-day the scored 
ideas and ensemble voicings represent 
the most vital orchestral achievement of 
modern jazz. Evolution has brought 
numberous trends since Miles dissolved 
this band. None have constructively 
improved upon his conception. It’s diffi- 
cult to speak in the same breath of 
Teddy Charles’ anaemic “New Direc- 
tions” and the rich, mellow sounds of 
the Davis unit. Charles has forgotten 
what jazz really means. Miles and his 
arrangers innovated a new band sound 
and improved upon jazz technically. 
Yet they retained a beat and a sense of 
the melody. Miles’ sensitive trumpet is 
illuminated by the thoughtful scoring. 
His relaxation is never lost. Mulligan 
and the rest play as feeling soloists. 
They are assured musicians, though 
never over-controlled. Lee Konitz is 
the only square peg. His clever technique 
is important to the ensemble but in solo 
flight he is too reserved, too conscious 
of the cool idiom. How fine Willie 
Smith could have been in this position! 
No young altoist to-day can touch 
Willie’s strong section work and inspired 
solo style. 

FOUR UNISSUED 

George Wallington’s “Godchild”, 
Johnny Carisi’s “Israel” and Gerry 
Mulligan’s “Jeru” and “Venus de 
Milo” have been issued previously in 
England. The four remaining tracks 
have been long overdue for release. 
Three belong to a special “aftermath” 
session organised by Capitol on March 
13th, 1950. The fourth title—“Rouge™ 
by the great John Lewis—was recorded 
on April 22nd, 1949, 

Mulligan’s “Rocker” belies its name 
in being a_ lightly-voiced, medium- 
tempo composition. Two sustained 
chords from the ensemble introduce a 
short, boppish phrase, which is then 
reiterated to form the theme. A unison 
of alto and baritone becomes the 
premier voice of the opening chorus. 
Immediately afterwards Max Roach 


FROM CAPITOL 


by Raymond Horricks 


punches out the drum accents behind a 
half chorus of solo trumpet. With his 
soft tone and simple phrasing Miles 
flows out above a well-scored back- 
ground. (The group’s arrangers knew 
exactly how to bring out the trumpeter’s 
lyrical style without undue taxation 
upon his technical limits.) This is 
followed by a half chorus from Konitz, 
again above “‘organ-styled” harmonies 
from the group. Then Mulligan has 
inserted a central ensemble chorus with 
an entirely different theme. This proves 
to be the anti-climax. Gerry himself 
breaks the rising pattern in eight bars 
of solo baritone. When the ensemble 
returns it has reverted to the original 
theme. After being disappointed by 
some of Mulligan’s recent quartet work, 
it’s refreshing to sample his bright 
scoring on this piece. 
DECEPTION 

The tumultuous intro. of Miles’ 
“Deception” makes a bold bid for 
originality. However, when the early 
rush of instruments melts away, Miles’ 
trumpet lead reminds us that the tune’s 
real ancestor is “Farewell My Love”. 

He plays rather formal horn in the 
lead part, with a deeper tone than usual. 
Then as the theme closes he leaps out 
for a full solo chorus above a swinging 
rhythm pattern. Commencing with only 
Mulligan’s baritone, the ensemble creeps 
in, gradually building up the sound 
behind the trumpet. After the climax of 
Miles’ spot they fall away for the 
trombone solo of Jay Jay Johnson, 
then smash back for the final chorus. 

The scoring of the standard “*Moon 
Dreams” is so effective that I think the 
arranger must have been John Lewis. 
I sense the Lewis touch in the 
strong control over the deeper 
toned instruments. This unison (bari- 
tone, trombone, tuba and French horn) 
provides the principal melodic voicing; 
a similar voicing to John’s score of 
“Boplicity”. The trumpet is only used 
as a lead instrument to accentuate 
occasional phrases. 

In long, flowing lines the haunting 
melody is exploited by the unison 
ensemble. The solo passages are limited 
to four bars from Konitz and four from 
Mulligan. Gerry’s four herald a cleverly— 
scored central passage in which the 
various instruments are one by one 
peeled off an ascending main phrase. 
At length only one sustained, top- 
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register note from Konitz remains. A 
thin, melancholy sound, strictly in 
contrast with the rich depths of the 
orchestra moments later to engulf it. 
ROUGE 

I can best describe “Rouge” as a 
lesson in tone contrast. The work is 
unlike so many of the pretty, impres- 
sionist themes we normally associate 
with John Lewis. Melodic charm has 
been replaced in the opening chorus by 
a strongly-scored, contrapuntal design. 

The complexity of the opening chorus 
is thrown sharply into relief by the 
arrangers own piano solo. Calm, 
assured Lewis, the master tactician 
playing a line so simple in comparison 
with his theme. He indulges in a 


familiar mannerism of using light 
touches where elaborate runs are ex- 
pected. 


Konitz follows, first in double time, 
then relaxing into easy, legato phrases 
over a subdued ensemble. The altoist 
plays with more abandon than usual. 
His feeling for the beat makes this 
probably his best recorded solo with 
the Davis group. 

Unison background scoring is con- 
tinued throughout Miles’ solo chorus. 
The leader blows with great feeling here. 
He still lacks the powerful tone of 
Gillespie but his ideas and his taste 
make the compensation. 

The modern jazzmen have been in- 
formed they are weak in conclusions. 
That their codas are too long. I assume 
therefore, that Beethoven’s 140 bar coda 
to his Second Symphony is also too 
long! The final chorus of “Rouge” 
should provide the answer. As always 
with Joh Lewis the imaginative attack 
and the orchestral sense are superb. 

Surely now is the time for Capitol or 
some other major record company to 
revive the Davis group purely for 
recording purposes. Miles, Johnson, 
Lewis and most of the other men are 
still on hand in New York. It seems a 
golden opportunity. 
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THE LARS GULLIN FURORE 

The NJF must be in two minds as to 
whether the trouble involved in bringing 
Lars Gullin to play in the Festival of 
Jazz at the Festival Hall was really 
worth while. Abuse, insult and scorn 
were poured on its head instead of the 
expected unanimous plaudits. Perhaps 
the journalistic sensationalism of Mike 
Nevard, who headed his review ‘The 
Big Insult’ in nearly 1-in. high capitals, 
was uncalled for, but some censure 
must necessarily be due, let us have a 
look at the facts. 

A foreign jazz musician, a ‘Downbeat’ 
pollwinner, was brought into Britain 
to play a public concert, a thing few 
other organisations have managed to 
achieve. The concert he was presented 
in was the most ambitious, and even 
Mike Nevard admits, ‘Probably the 
best modern concert bill of British 
musicians yet.’ Having done so much, 
the whole edifice crashed to the ground 
owing to one weakness and several 
completely uncontrollable factors. The 
weakness was the inability of the stage 
manager to control the supporting 
bands. Each, in turn, overplayed its 
scheduled time until Lars Gullin finally 
took the stage five minutes before the 
concert was due to finish. Even so, the 
day might have been saved had it not 
been for Lars himself. The three 
numbers he played lasted ten minutes 
each, so that, in spite of the concert 
running twenty five minutes over time, 
the entire audience grasped only one 
thing—that Lars Gullin had been 
snatched from them after playing only 
three numbers. One can hardly blame 
Lars, after all, a jazz man of his calibre 
plays what he feels, not in time to a 
wristwatch. 

A playing time of 30 minutes for a 
solo artist is adequate, though not 
expansive, and the fury which has 
broken over the head of the NJF seems 
all the more regrettable when one firm 
hand backstage could have avoided it all. 


THE ‘FESTIVAL OF JAZZ’ 

The modern concert opened with a 
crash from the new Tony Crombie 
Band and ‘Perdido’. From the publicity 
handouts on the band we had expected 
something rather lacking in taste, a 
striving after excitement at the expense 


JAZZMAN’S 
DIARY 


of music. But, apart from one or two 
small lapses, we were happily surprised. 
Tony himself quietened down after 
letting off steam on the first number 
and produced a good rocking beat. 
Dizzy Reece played some quite lyrical 
trumpet, especially in ““Compis Mentis” 
and altogether the solo work was good. 
The ensemble sound was nervous and 
is obviously capable of something better 
than this showing. The ‘twisted and 
bust’ girl Annie Ross sang two numbers 
as did the male vocalist, Bobby Breen, 
who uses a sort of Nat ‘King’ Cole style. 

A promising first hearing. The band 
should definitely establish itself, though 
perhaps not so high in the musical 
firmament as its well wishers have 
claimed. 

Tony Kinsey, Sammy Stokes, Bill le 
Sage and Joe Harriott improve with 
every hearing. Indeed they very nearly 
stole the show from Lars Gullin. They 
played a full length version of their 
signature tune ‘Introduction’—a Bill 
le Sage composition; then ‘Dicky Bird’ 
by Joe Harriott, and finished with 
‘It Don’t Mean a Thing if it ain’t got 
That Swing’ the composer of which was 


not announced. The group excels in 


giving controlled excitement, never 
stepping beyond the grounds of logical 
form, yet leading its audience into all 
kinds of uncontrolled excitement. We 
once wrote Tony Kinsey down as being 
a noisy drummer, but after hearing 
him in close proximity to Tony Crombie 
we realise that it was our relative values 
which were at fault, not Kinsey’s. 

Don Rendell and his music gave the 
expected polished performance—the 
high spot of which was a piano solo— 
‘Chelsea Bridge’ by Damian Robinson. 
This Ellington composition got just the 
sensitive treatment it deserves. Ronnie 
Ross is now playing baritone and, 
considering the short time he has been 
at it, shows great promise. Benny 
Goodman is not the best drummer to 
have played with the group. Both Don’s 
groups and Ken Moule’s which followed 
after the interval, are distinguished by 
the excellence of the arrangements, in 
neither case the product of only one 
member of the band. The flow of 
original ideas, not merely carbon copies 
of the latest American disc, which 
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compiled by 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


found expression in the arrangements 
in this concert is surely the main asset 
guaranteed to carry British jazz into the 
position so far held by Sweden. 


The second half opened about twenty 
minutes late with Ken Moule Seven. 
Ken really leads his band. His person- 
ality is stamped on its music with the 
well drilled, meticulous riffs and the 
attention to the smallest detail of each 
arrangement. The band played, among 
its six numbers, a composition by Ken 
called ‘Waterloo Bridge’ which sugges- 
ted a potted version of ‘The Tattooed 
Bride’, and finished, to tremendous 
applause, with ‘Allelujah’. 

And so we came to Lars Gullin. His 
solos were tasteful, superbly executed 
and disappointingly inadequate. After 
all the clamour and music which led 
up to him, the awaited climax didn’t 
stand a chance unless it was big, 
exciting and capable of being tasted by 
a jaded palate. The small, studiously 
conceived and instrospective music of 
Lars Gullin, though one of the delights 
of the turntable, was lost in the heated 
expectancy of the Festival Hall audience. 
He played ‘Circus’ and ‘Lover Man’ 
backed by the Kinsey trio and was then 
joined by Don Rendell and Joe Harriott 
for ‘I'll remember April’. The concert 
finished at ten past eight, leaving what 
seemed like a short mid-concert interval 
before 3,000 traditionalists were seated 
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waiting for the start of the traditional 
concert at 8.30. 


We have recently noted our feelings 
on the Ken Colyer band which started 
the concert and it would serve little pur- 
pose to repeat our lack of enthusiasm. 
Some of the early roughness has gone 
and the band was very well received by 
the audience. The Alex Welsh band was 
undoubtedly the hit of the show. As 
the majority of the audience had come 
to scream their approval at Chris 
Barber, the impact made by Alex’s 
Dixieland style must be doubly empha- 
sized. The band’s versions of ‘Riverboat 
Shuffie’, ‘Rocking Chair’ and Roy 
Crimmins solo in ‘Memphis Blues’ were 
exceptional. This is one of the liveliest 
Dixieland groups to have emerged so far. 


Just before the interval they were 
joined by George Melly, who, if he 
couldn’t sing a note, would still be a 
wonderful entertainer. As it is he sings 
pretty well, and in customary Melly 
fashion brought down the house with 
“Down in the Dumps’ and ‘Frankie 
and Johnny’. 


Dill Jones, Kenny Napper and 
Tommy Jones on piano, bass and drums 
respectively, led quietly into the second 
half and then gave way, after three 
numbers, to the Chris Barber band. 
Alto player, Bertie King’s inclusion in 
some of the band’s numbers was a very 
happy idea on somebody's part. They 
played ‘I'd love it’ with a real McKinney 
Cotton Pickers’ sound and finished with 
a romping version of ‘Skokiaan’. 
Bertie King has a clean, swinging sound 
and has adopted little of the modern 
idiom, so that his playing fitted well. 

The whole concept of the Festival was 
first rate and, with the exception of our 
earlier remarks on the mishandling of 
Lars Gullin, another feather in the cap 
of the NJF. 


THE DELANEY DEBUT. 


On the evening following the NJF 
concert, Harold Davison presented 
another one of his Sunday Jazz at the 
Coliseum shows. An entirely different 
type of show and audience, with, apart 
from Dill Jones, different musicians. 


The first half was occupied by the 
Vic Ash and Tommy Whittle quintets. 
Vic Ash is lately favouring the swing 
era style of clarinet, and the choice of 
numbers (‘Cocktails for Two’, ‘Be- 
ginning to see the Light’ and ‘Strike 
up the Band’) supported this style. The 
pianist with the quintet, Eddie Thomp- 
son, played some concert type piano on 
“Body and Soul’ with a slow intro on 
the theme, a passage of quotes and then 
an up tempo finish. The applause was 
deafening, as it was on the previous 


ERIC DELANEY 


Sunday, when he played the same num- 
ber almost note for note at the Sarah 
Vaughan, Albert Hall Concert. 


The Tommy Whittle group played 
four numbers, the best of which was 
‘Someone to Watch over Me. This 
must be one of Dill Jones favourite 
tunes—he seemed to caress it during 
his solo. Drummer Eddie Taylor was 
in great form and hummed the tunes 
quite aggressively behind the soloists. 
From the fourth row in the stalls it 
sounded like an electric razor. 


The Eric Delaney band is going to be 
really big. It has a style, showmanship 
and really good musicians. Eric himself 
took the stage with a small fortune in 
drum kit, including foot tuned timpani. 
He looked as though he was enjoying 
himself immensely as did Jimmy Skid- 
more, who was really wailing throughout 
the concert. The arrangements of 
tunes like “Tea for Two’ and ‘Lady be 
Good’ are a formula which will appeal 
to both Jazz and Palais fans. Whether 
it is jazz or not we wouldn't like to 
say, but we know that we enjoyed it 
more than most of the concerts we have 
heard in the past few years. 


A CHRISTMAS QUIZ. 


Everybody likes answering questions, well 
anyway, most people; especially if points 
can be scored which prove or disprove an 
ability to drink, make love or merely be a 
success generally. As our contribution to this 
national addiction we append the following 
quiz, entitled: 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOUR 
JAZZ SCENE? 


(Answers and Scoring Chart will be found 
on page 38) 


1. If a complete stranger came up to 
you in one of the clubs and addressed you 
as ‘Me Old Nut’, who would he be? (This 
question is not to be ansswered by people 
who are habitually called ‘Me Old Nut’ by 
everybody). 
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2. Do you know what the Hot Club of 
Britain is, and why it was formed? 

3. If you read in the musical press that 
Louis Armstrong is to play in Britain, do 
you (a) Laugh hysterically and change your 
newspaper or (b) Send a postal order to the 
paper for tickets? 


4. Do you go to the NJF’s Festival Hall 
concerts to (a) Listen to the music (b) 
Relax in the comfortable seats (c) Eat in 
the restaurant? 


5. If a large man, wearing black boots 
and a fawn raincoat, sidled up to you in 
your favourite cellar, and asked you if you 
smoked, what would you say? 


6. Who called who (a) Mr. Sincerity 
(b) The Doormouse, and who described 
whose playing as ‘The Hoarse Protest, The 
Reined Frenzy, The Jazz Sound? 


7. Have you bought this copy of Jazz 
Journal, or are you standing reading it in 
the Record Shop, Charing Cross Road? 


8. Ifa young lady were described to you 
as ‘A Scrubber’ would you gather from this 
that she occupied her working hours as a 
charwoman? 

9. Let us suppose that you are a pro- 
moter hiring a jazz group. Would You 
expect the musicians to (a) Arrive on time; 
(b) Wash before coming; (c) Wear pre- 
sentable clothes; (d) Remain sober during 
the evening? 

10. Which of the following is this year’s 
O.K. name? 

(a) Mulligan; (b) Colyer; (c) Brubeck; 
(d)Ellington(e) Jackson. 


The Shop 
Fans 
have been 
waiting for?! 


Modern and Traditional Jazz 
©Records, 

* Personal Attention by Experts. 
* All Labels in Stock. 

* 78’s Exchanged for LP's. 

* Collections Bought. 

* Deletions and Foreign Items. 

* Overseas Orders Tax Free. 


* Records Sent by Post. 


Every Jazz Enthusiast Must Visit: 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


23a, New Row, (opposite New Theatre 
St. Martin’s Lane, London W.C.2: 


Opening December \5th 
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THE JAZZ 


Many fine jazz records are to be 
deleted from the EMI catalogue on 
31st January, 1955—discs by the New 
Orleans Bootblacks, Chicago Foot- 
warmers, Armstrong Hot 5 and 7, 
Dodd’s Washboard Band, Jelly Roll 
Morton, etc. All have been listed in 
the Melody Maker’s ‘Collectors’ Cor- 
ner”. Some are well known classics of 
traditional jazz which have been issued 
and reviewed in recent years. We should 
like to draw your attention to four 
records, by groups other than those 
mentioned, which are worth adding to 
your collection while they are still 
available until the end of January. 


McKENZIE & CONDON’S 
CHICAGOANS 
(a) Sugar (82030) 
(b) Liza (82083) 
Parlophone DP211 
(a) Jimmy McPartland (co); Frank 
Teschemacher (cit); Bud Freeman 
(ten); Joe Sullivan (p); Eddie 
Condon (bjo); Jim Lannigan (b); 
Gene Krupa (d); Chicago, 9 Dec., 
1927. 
(4b) As above except Lannigan plays 
tuba. Chicago, 16 Dec., 1927. 

The greater appreciation of New 
Orleans jazz that has been shown in 
this country since the war brought with 
it a reaction against what is usually 
known as Chicago Style. Undoubtedly 
the Chicagoans were over praised in the 
past but the music they created is not 
worthless as some would have us 
believe despite the fact that they failed, 
for various reasons, in their attempt to 
emulate the New Orleans musicians 
whom they heard in the early twenties. 
It is doubtful if there is a distinct 
Chicago Style but there is a great deal of 
difference between their music and that 
of their contemporary white musicians 
in New York, Records by Red Nichols 
and his Five Pennies or Miff Mole’s 
Molers have quite a different sound and 
flavour to those of the Chicagoans, 
whose approach was much more Ne- 
groid. However, far too much can be 
made of various styles though if you 
want to read more about the Chicagoans 
and why they were not entirely success- 
ful there is a good appendix in Mezzrows 
“Really the Blues”, and a chapter on 
the Austin High School Gang in 
“Jazzmen”’. 

The dominant personality was Frank 
Teschemacher whose agitated and often 
dissonant clarinet with its clear, slashing 
tone cuts through the collective impro- 
visations like a hot knife through 
butter. McPartland plays a clear, steady 
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lead throughout and takes an excellent 
half chorus solo in “Liza”. Bud Free- 
man’s husky toned tenor sax moves 
along beneath the cornet and clarinet 
in short, rhythmic phrases and behind 
them the music is pushed forward by 
a restless, propulsive rhythm section. 
This is exciting, brittle jazz that is 
seldom relaxed but, nevertheless, merits 
attention and a place in your collection. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG & HIS 
SAVOY BALLROOM FIVE 
(a) No (402153) 
(b) Heah me talkin’ to ya (402224) 
Parlophone DP251 

(a) Louis Armstrong (tpt); Fred Robin- 
son (tmb); Jimmy Strong (clt. & 
ten); Earl Hines (p); Mancy Cara 
(bjo); Zutty Singleton(d). Chicago, 
4 Dec., 1928. 

(b) As above plus Don Redman (alto). 
Chicago, 12th Dec., 1928. 

Two Louis Armstrong records have 
been reviewed already in this series but 
I make no apologies for introducing a 
third as it is from a different period 
and its deletion is imminent. Both these 
sides are from what might be termed 
Louis’ transition period from the Hot 
Fives and Sevens of the mid twenties 
to the big band records which com- 
menced in 1929. That is, of course, 
merely from the recording point of view 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD. 


wish you 
Cool and a Rocking 1955 


The Greatest Jazz Catalogue in the World 
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for at that time these sides were made 
Louis was with Carroll Dickerson’s 
band at Chicago’s Savoy Ballroom and 
all the musicians, with the exception of 
Redman, are a small group from the 
larger band. 

After a 4-bar ensemble introduction 
“No” gets off to a fine start with a 
lovely solo by Louis. Jimmy Strong’s 
reedy clarinet is the next solo instru- 
ment with Robinson’s trombone pro- 
viding a fine accompaniment. Fred 
Robinson was not one of the tailgate 
men like Ory or Dutray and perhaps 
that is why his playing is often under- 
rated, yet he was a very good trom- 
bonist and this is well demonstrated in 
his solo which follows Jimmy Strong’s. 
A short piano passage by Earl Hinesleads 
into an improvised ensemble and then 
Earl takes a lovely solo before the record 
closes with another ensemble. 

On the reverse Don Redman’s 
presence is felt not only as an additional 
instrumentalist but also as the writer 
of the arranged passages. The intro- 
duction consists of an arranged en- 
semble, a hoarse cry of “Heah Me 
Talkin’ To Ya” by Louis, and a brief 
piano solo by Hines. The first chorus 
is an arranged ensemble and then Louis 
leads into a 16-bar verse which is 
dominated by his trumpet. The second 
chorus is an incisive piano solo by 
Hines with fine backing by Zutty 
Singleton, whose drumming throughout 
both sides is excellent. Next Don 
Redman leads a short arranged tran- 
sition into a bouncing, bubbly alto sax 
solo by himself. The final chorus is a 
jubilant, exquisitely rhythmic trumpet 
solo by Louis over sustained chords. 

Eric TOWNLEY 


BESSIE SMITH WITH ORCHESTRA 
Take Me for a Buggy Ride (152579) 
Gimme a Pigfoot (152578) 
Frank Newton (tpt); Jack Teagarden 
(tmb); Leon ‘‘Chu’’ Berry (tnr. sax); 
Benny Goodman (clit); Buck Washington 
(piano); Billy Taylor (bass); Bobby 
Johnson (guitar). 1933. 
Parlophone R2146 


The very last recording session by the 
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late Bessie Smith was a memorable and 
lusty one with a great band of instru- 
mental stars. 

Bessie sings the verse of “Take Me for 
a Buggy Ride” with pleasant trumpet 
backing by Frank Newton and then 
follows with a chorus, with Newton, 
Chu Berry and Jack Teagarden pushing 
the group along in the background. | 
particularly like the vocal stop time 
effect which adds suspense to the per- 
formance before she swings back into 
the final chorus in traditional style. 
The band play the last few bars on their 
own; note particularly the tenor playing 
of the late Chu Berry. 

On “Gimme a Pigfoot” a piano 
opening leads to a spoken introduction 
by Bessie, then into the verse with the 
whole band backing. I always love the 
marvellous growling “Yea” that she 
does on this one. Frank Newton is 
given a solo trumpet spot and although 
he may not be the greatest of trumpet 
players he is adequate and adds variety 
to the record. The chorus’s are sung in 
the freshest Bessie Smith manner and 
purchase of this record is heartily 
recommended before it is no longer 
available and joins that long list of hard 
to get collectors’ items. 


53; R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORD 


Cover design and analytical notes by Humphrey Lyttelton 


THE PARLOPHONE CO. LTD., 


RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 


THE ORIGINAL 
DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND 
Tiger Rag (a) 

Jazz Me Blues (b) 

(a) Nick La Rocca (cnt); Larry Shields 
(clt); Daddy Edwards (tbn); Henry 
Ragas (piano); Tony Sbarbaro 
(drums). June, 1918. 

(b) Bennie Krueger (alto sax added) 
?—late 1921. 

My second choice is in complete 
contrast. | am sorry to see this record 
disappearing from the list as it is an 
irretrievable link with the past and 
although the O.D.J.B. may not have 
been the greatest band they were the 
first to put jazz on record in Dixieland 
style as it is understood to-day. 

“Tiger Rag” like most of their records 
is mostly ensemble, and opens in that 
manner with Nick La Rocca firmly in 
the lead on cornet. The following strain 
and the excellent drumming are par- 
ticularly pleasing. Next, the clarinet 
moves out front, and the band swings 
into the ‘““Where’s that Tiger” phrase 
with particular effect from the trom- 
bone, La Rocca swings them back into 
the final ensemble with its fine soaring 
clarinet. The usual repeat phrase coda 
is here in its original form. 

‘Jazz Me Blues” that other great jazz 
standard opens with ensemble and is 
taken rather more slowly than usual. 
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A neat trumpet break by La Rocca leads 
to a further ensemble followed by a sax 
and clarinet duet. There are some lovely 
Shields breaks in the final all-in and the 
side comes to an end in real Dixieland 
style. This is a record which should be in 
every collection of New Orleans jazz, 
and is a must for all historians. 

W. KEN FOALE 


‘HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR JAZZ SCENE?’ 


(Answers to questions on page 36) 

1. Jimmy Skidmore—Score 10 points. 

2. If you really know score 10 points 
and get in touch with Jeff Kruger. 

3. If (a) applies score 10 points. (b) 
Why not send your money to a charity 
that really needs it? 

4. (a), (b) or (c) scores 10 points. 

5. ‘No’ will give you 10 points—any 
other answer would probably give you 
from six to ten months inside. 

6. (a) Tony Hall applied this name to 
Don Rendell, (b) The Lyttelton Band’s 
name for Keith Christie, (c) Kitty Grime, 
writing on Joe Harriott. 

(5 points for each name) 

7. We hate to mark you down for 
buying J.J. but only non-spenders get 10 
points here. 

8. If you believe this you'll believe 
anything. Other ideas score 10 points. 

9. 10 points for ‘No’ four times. 

10. Brubeck will give you 10. points. 

If you've scored a total of 120 points 
write to the Editor—he'll probably offer 
you this column. 


ON ONE LONG PLAYING RECORD! 
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HUMPH AT THE CONWAY 


Humphrey Lyttelton’s famous September concert at the Conway Hall, Londoa 


(Humphrey Lyttelton 
and his Band) 


Texas Moaner; Coal Black Shine; Last Smile Blues: 

Elephant Stomp; Wally plays the Blues ; 

My bucket’s got a hole in it; I double dare you: Feline Stomp ; 
That’s the blues old man; St. James Infirmary Blues ; 

Memphis Shake; Mo pas lemmé gas’ - - - 


PMC 1012 


STREET, LONDON. W.1 
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ATTAR OF J.J. 
Dear Sir, 

“Personally we wish Steve Race would 
leave jazz tapping its foot in some dimly lit, 
over warm cellar’, writes Brian Nicholls in 
your October issue, between references to 
jazz at the Edinburgh Festival, the Conway 
Hall and the Coliseum Theatre. 

He is entitled to that wish, but he should 
leave his dimly lit cellar long enough to see 
clearly on other issues. He might begin by 
listening closely to any broadcast which he 
elects to review. In the recent “World of 
Jazz” programme | did not “lambast 
anyone whose jazz doesn’t have the 
arithmetic form of a Beethoven symphony”. 
(How little Nicholls must know about 
Beethoven Symphonies !). I was careful to 
say that I wasn’t concerned for the moment 
with performance, or with the other vital 
qualities of a jazz composition: onlv with 
Form. Since form was the subject of the 
programme, | not unnaturally concentrated 
on it. 

Nor was it my complaint that Lester 
Young merely plays variations on ‘I Got 
Rhythm”, as Mr Nicholls put it with such 
ambiguity. My complaint was that Lester 
took composer credit for a thinly disguised 
first-chorus crib on “I Got Rhythm”. 

But your diarist is being most unfair of all 
when he says that I ‘‘envisage every tenor 
player doubling flute and swannee whistle.” 
When I write in the Melody Maker about 
the requirements for free-lance concert 
orchestra work in the West-end of London, 
do I really have to add a footnote to say 
that I'm not discussing jazzmen ? 

Having got that off my chest, may I add 
that Jazz Journal is now a credit to its 
production staff ? Gone is the rather sad 
looking periodical for which I used to 
write, with its permutations of about 20 
photographs and its inter-contributor rival- 
ries. I wouldn’t be without it for anything 
now and it even smells nice.—STEVE 
Race, Wembley. 


BASIC BALLET ? 
Sirs, 

In the October J.J., there is a bulletin in 
which I find particular interest, (250) of 
Lightly and Politely, dealing first with the 
question of how Stravinsky should be 
played. In his autobiography the com- 
poser singles out Ansermet as the best 
conductor of his music—save Stravinsky 
himself, whose recordings are (by him) not 
only intended but expected to supersede 
even those made under Ansermet. Obvious 
ly, to this pair in this connection Steinberg 
makes but a very poor third. But there is 
much to recommend the position that not 
even Igor can equal Ansermet at conduct- 
ing Stravinsky; and this is a notion that has 
its currency among critics and artists who 
count. It seems to be especially true, as 
mentioned in L & P, when it comes to a 
question of an actual danced performance. 
If one rereads Grigoriev’s book, he will 
note that this impressive authority 
remarks on the terror inspired among 
Diaghilev’s dancers at the prospect of 
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performing under Stravinsky’s direction, 
the trouble being principally that they 
never knew at what tempo he might take 
the music. Ansermet, conversely, was 
Grigoriev’s favorite as well as the whole 
company’s, including their chief when he 
was not seeking the customers sure to come 
at the mention of the magic Stravinsky 
name. I can add that, even at Carleton, 
there are those who regard Stravinsky not 
only as an indifferent pianist, but also 
as a poor conductor of his own work— 
preferring not only Ansermet, but 
Steinberg or Mitropoulos or Ormandy 
or Dorati or whoever it might be. 
Against them, though in favor of Ansermet 
and occasionally Manteux when an actual 
ballet performance is involved, I have been 
doing strenuous battle for several years. 
And I am prepared, though but badly, 
to join battle on this score with L & P. 
For kicks....plus the happy fact that it 
was when he arrived in London to conduct 
Stravinsky for Diaghiley that Ansermet 
first heard and celebrated Bechet! JOHN 
(JAx) Lucas, Paris, France. 

P.S.—At the same moment Ansermet 
was praising Bechet old Ezra Pound was 
writing that “ a fair test of the real art of the 
ballet, as distinct from fortuitous conflict of 
several arts in one performance, is whether 
one does hear the music.”’ (William Athe- 
ling, “Music,” The New Age, October, 
1919). In this opinion what genuine 
balletomane could possibly concur ? With- 
in the past fortnight I have seen The 
Firebird at the Paris Opera and Petrouchka 
at the Sarah Bernhardt. The former is a 
distinguished production, ideal in its 
blending of several arts in one perform- 
ance. The latter is not—despite good 
decor, decent choreography, and splendid 
dancing by corps and soloists alike. The 
trouble is that one does hear the music 
(whereas at the Opera one was not especially 
aware of it); one becomes so painfully 
conscious of the music that this time there 
is a real conflict. And the fault does not 
lie with the composer, who has done his 
part to perfection. 


THE COLYER SOUND. 


Dear Sir, 

May I add a short note to that of Reader 
Toft, who spoke recently in your letters 
column of the Ken Colyer group. 

I heard this band recently at two concerts 
in Leeds Town Hall, and I have no doubt 
in my mind that the group is the most 
genuine New Orleans band playing in this 
country today. 

The new Colyer group—while it is not 
musically speaking perfect—has a sincere 
sound about its playing. A listener can 
feel that it is entirely genuine. The old old 
problem—which is more important, a 
“feeling” for jazz, or complete technical 
competence—crops up again when talking 
about this band. I must confess that while 
I like to be excited by technical brilliance 
and instrumental virtuosity | am a person 
who prefers real feeling for an idiom, even 
though absolute musical virtuosity may be 
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absent. 

While I don’t believe that to play New 
Orleans jazz one has to be a second- 
class musician, I do sincerely think that it 
sometimes helps—there is no attempt at a 
slick approach (purely because a second- 
class musician just can’t be “‘slick’’) and 
a patent sincerity can come through. 

The Ken Colyer band members are not— 
with the exception of Ken himself—first 
class musicians. The trombone player, 
Eddie O’Donnell (how his old band in 
Leeds rocked!) has had a firm damper 
placed on his playing, and his pitching is 
sometimes slightly suspect. The clarinet 
player suffers from the same fault occasion- 
ally, and the rhythm section is still not all it 
might be. 

But every one of the musicians in the 
group not forgetting Bill Colyer who is a 
real enthusiast if ever there was one, are 
real out-and-out New Orleans Jazz Lovers. 
The importance of this cannot be over- 
stressed. The result is that the Colyer band 
sounds absolutely genuine. But there is no 
copying—it is genuine New Orleans jazz, 
played the way the band feel it. 

When I heard the band the two audiences 
were vastly different—one was very small 
and virtually dead, and the other was a 
packed-house, full of small children 
(teddy boys) howling and screaming like 
banshees. Despite the fact that the entire 
total of Leeds peasantry must have been 
there, there were NO concessions to com- 
merciality, no lowering of standards for a 
nit-witted audience. Count me in as one 
who prefers the new Colyer band to the old 
one. 

Finally—why all the fuss about George 
Melly ? What's so good about him, just 
where’s all that “genuine Negroid singing” 
that some of our critics blather on about ? 
He seems to me to be nothing but a huge 
and colossal fake—he can’t sing, and what 
he does attempt is usually of the more-than- 
bawdy variety. And those stage antics of 
his are the funniest thing I’ve seen. Sitting 
as I was in the front row of his last Leeds 
concert he possibly saw me killing myself 
with laughter. But I suspect he laughs 
louder and longer—he gets paid for doing 
what he does !—RICHARD B. FLOHIL, York. 


BEVAN BOYS 
Dear Sirs, 

I am intrigued by the illustration attached 
to the article ‘Mama & Jimmy Yancey” in 
the October J.J. It is apparently of Jimmy 
Yancey at the piano, accompanied by 
James Asman or Jozeph Stalin (cornet) and 
Aneurin Bevan (vocal). 

Can you please elucidate ?—GRAHAM 
BOATFIELD, Colchester. 

(To the best of our knowledge and belief 
the rare old daguerreotype referred to by 
Mr. Boatfield was taken in a South Side 
cellar by a cider riddled character named 
“Daddy” Dingymeadow. We rang him up 
to see if we could get to the bottom of this 
matter, but all we could get out of him were 
repeated cries of, “‘Merrydown, merrydown, 
merrydown’—We shall try again !—THE 
EpiTors). 
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Christmas and the Mew Pear 


FROM 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP 
STREATHAM S.W.16 


(STReatham 7345) 


“The Seven Star Service’’ 


THE DAVE BAND 


RESIDENT AT THE SOUTH LONDON JAZZ CENTRE 


THE AMERSHAM ARMS 
NEW CROSS, S.E./4 
(Every Thursday Evening) 
and at ARTILLERY HOUSE 
BROMLEY ROAD 
CATFORD S.E.6 


(Every Saturday Evening) 


“The Seven Star Performance’’ 


MANAGEMENT :— 
PETE PAYNE 

213 BROMLEY ROAD, 
CATFORD, S.E.6. 
(HITher 3134) 
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ALLEN, ANNISTEEN 
Take a Chance on Me; No more Lovin’ 

CAPITOL 2937 
ALLEN, JESSE 


The things I'm gonna do; What a Party! 


y! 
IMPERIAL 5303 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS 
Blueberry Hill; Chloe; Jeannine; Indian 
Love Call; Sleepy Time Down South; 
That Lucky Old Sun; It’s all in the Game;}............-.+ 
Listen to the Mocking Bird DECCA DL 5538 
BACKWOODS BLUES (Bobby Grant, Buddy 
Boy Hawkins, King Solomon Hill and Bill 
Johnson). 
Nappy Head Blues; Jailhouse Fire Blues; 
The Gone Dead Train; Lonesome Atlanta 
Blues; Shaggy Dog Blues; Tell Me Baby; 
Mr. Conductor Man; Big Bill Blues 
RIVERSIDE RLP 1039 
BAKER, CHET 


| get along without you very well; Look 
for Silver Lining PACIFIC JAZZ 619 
BARNET, CHARLIE 
Rockin’ in Rhythm; Harlem Speaks; The 
Sergeant was Shy; Gal from Joe's; Ring 
Dem Bells; Lament for a Lost Love; 
Birmingham Breakdown; The Duke's 
dea VICTOR LPT 3062 
BASIE COUNT 


Straight Life; Basie Goes Wess; Softly, 

with Feeling; Peace Pipe; Blues, Go 

Away; Cherry Point; Bubbles; Right On; 

The Blues Done Come Back; Plymouth 

Rock (12 inch) CLEF MG C626 
BEATTY, LOUISE 
In this whole wide World; Gettin’ Lucky 


ULTRA 51 
BECHET, SIDNEY 
One o'clock jump; Preachin’ Blues; Sid- 
ney’s Blues; Indian Summer; Old Man 
Blues; Wild Man Blues; Nobody knows 
the trouble; Shake itand break it ‘‘X’’ LVA-3024 
BELLSON, LOUIS 
Lonesome; Mirror on the Water; Javille; 
Can this be true? Unforgettable; Be my 
Pretty Flower; Dancing on a Moonbeam; 
Don't be afraid to love me; Out of this 
NORGRAN MG N-1!007 
BERRY, RICHARD 


The Big Break; What you do to me FLAIR 2055 

BLAKEY, ART (with Clifford Brown, Silver, 
Curley Russell, Donaldson) 

Split Kick; Once in a while; ge 


LUE NOTE LP-5037 
BONANO, SHARKEY 
Farewell Blues; Tin Roof Blues; She’s 
Crying for Me Blues; Muskrat Ramble; 
I'm Going Home; High Society 
SOUTHLAND SLP 205 
BOOKER, BERYL (with Pettiford and Johnny 
Collins) 
Let’s Fall in Love; Darn that dream; 
Remember Me; But Beautiful; Stay as 
sweet as you are; Love is the thing; 
When a woman loves a man; You better 
go now EMARCY MG 26007 
BOSTIC, EARL 


Ubangi Stomp; Time on my hands KING 4741 
BOYD, EDDIE 

Drifting; Rattin’ and Runnin’ Around CHESS 1576 
BRADSHAW, TINY 
Cat Fruit; Stack of Dollars KING 4747 
BROWN, EARL 

The Cat’s Wiggle; Shake your Shimmy CHECKER 802 
BRO MILAN 


World; Love me forever 


Roll it; I'm goin’ back BATON 204 
BROWN, NAPPY 

Two-faced Woman; Is it true? SAVOY 1135 
BROWN, PRESTON (Trio) 

Night Light; Lullaby of the Leaves BATON 203 


BRUEBeECK, DAVE 

How high the Moon; Serenades Suite; 
Playland at the Beach; The Prisoner's 
Song; Schizophrenic Scherzo; Rondo; 
You go to my head; Laura; Closing Time 


FANTASY LP 3-16 

BRYANT, RUSTY (ts). 
Blow, Rusty, Blow; Merry-Go-Round DOT 15221 
Pink Champagne; Slow Drag DOT 15164 
CAREY, MUTT (accompanying Hocie! Thomas) 
Gambler's Dream; Muddy waters Blues; 

Go down Sunshine; Advice Blues; Barrel 

House Man; Nobody Knows you when 

You're down and out RIVERSIDE RLP1042 
CLOVERS, THE 
Got my eyes on you; Your cash ain't 

nothin’ but trash _ ATLANTIC 1035 


Compiled by 


RECORDS 


COLLECTORS ITEMS, VOLII. (john Williams 
Windy Rhythm Kings, King Mutt, Clarence 
Jones) 

Down in Gallion; Goose Grease; South 
African Blues; Piggly Wiggly; Maxwell 
St. Stomp; Good Time Mama; I've got it 
all; Mid the Pyramids RIVERSIDE RLP 1040 

CROSBY, BOB & BOB CATS 

Jazz me Blues; Slow Mood; Do You Ever 
think of me; Big Noise from Winettka; 

Big Foot Jump; March of the Bob Cats; 
Fidgety Feet; Can’t we be friends; All 
by myself; | hear you talking; Mourning 
Blues; Big Crash from China (12 inch) 


DECCA DL806! 
DAILEY, PETE 
Quakertown; New Tin Roof Blues; Swanee 
River; Closer walk with Thee JAZZ MAN EP E} 451 
DIXIELAND RHYTHM KINGS 
Blue Mama's Suicide Wail; Bill Bailey; 
Darktown Strutters’ Ball; Irish Black 
Bottom; Ory’s Creole Trombone; 
Melancholy; St. James’ Infirmary; Come 
Back Sweet Papa RIVERSIDE RLP 2505 
DOMINO, FATS 
Love me; Don’t you hear me calling you 


IMPERIAL 5313 
ELDRIDGE, ROY 
Willow weep for me; When your lover 
has gone; Echoes of Harlem; Sleepy Time 
South; Somebody loves me; Feeling a draft; 
I can't get started; Don’t blame me CLEF MGC-162 
ELLINGTON, DUKE 
Skin Deep; Sultry Serenade; Sophisticated 
Lady; Perdido; Caravan; Harlem Suite; 
Hawk Talks; Ellington Medley; Jam with 
_ (12 inch) VICTOR LJM-1003 
FARLOW, TAL 
Lover; Flamingo; Splash; Rock ‘n’ Rye; 
All through the night; Tina BLUE NOTE BLP 5042 
FERGUSON, MAYNARD (with Bud Shank, 
Shelley Manne, etc.) 
Night Letter; Somebody loves me EMARCY MG26017 
FISELE, JERRY (and Fabulous Windy City Six) 
Ain't gonna give nobody none of this Jelly 
Roll; Hangover Lament; The Saints; 
Royal Garden Blues; Lonesome Road; 
San Francisco Bay DELMAR DL-I0I 
FITZGERALD, ELLA (acc. Ellis Larkins) 
I'm glad there is you; What is there to say; 
People will say we're in love; Please be 
kind; Until the real thing; Makin’ Whoo- 
pee; Imagination; Star Dust; My heart 
belongs to Daddy; You leave me breath- 
less; Baby, what else can | do?; Nice 
Work if you can get it (12 inch) DECCA DL 8068 
FOSTER, FRANK (with Bennie Powell, Percy 
Heath, Kenny Clark, Gilde Mahones) 
Little Red; How | spent the night; Blues 
for Benny; Out of Nowhere; Gracias; 
The Heat's on BLUE NOTE BLP 5043 
FULLER, JOHNNY 
Buddy; Hard Times 
GAILLARD, SLIM 
Mischugana Mambo; Potato Chips; Federa- 
tion Blues; Genius NORGRAN EP N-56 
GARNER, ERROLL 
Laura; Indiana; I'm in the mood for love; 
Way you look tonight; Penthouse 
Serenade; Frenesi; Play, Piano, Play; 
Body and Soul; | Cover the Waterfront; 
Lady be good; Mean to me; Easy to Love 
(12 inch) COLUMBIA CL 583 
Deep Purple; Bonnie Boy; Tippin’ out with 
Erroll; Relaxin’ at Sugar Ray’s; Minor 
with the Trio; No Moon; Cologne; 
Lazy River EMARCY MG 26016 
| Hear a Rhapsody; You were born to be 
Kissed; Overture to Dawn BLUE NOTE LP 5007 
Autumn Mood; Erroll’s Concerto; Float- 
ing on a Cloud; | surrender, Dear 
BLUE NOTE LP 5008 
| Got Rhythm; Sunny Side of the Street; 
Yesterdays; Fast Company BLUE NOTE LP 5014 
Duke for Dinner; Fighting Cocks; Erroll’s 
Reverie; Lick anda Promise BLUE NOTE LP 5015 
All the things you are; Gaslight; Opus |; 
Clock stood still BLUE NOTE LP 5016 
GAYTEN, PAUL 
I'm tired; Get It 
GIN BOTTLE SEVEN 
Tia Juana; She’s Crying for Me; Wild Man 
Blues; Corinne Corinna; Salty Dog; 
Strut, Miss Lizzie; London Blues; Blues 
my Naughty Sweetie EMPIRICAL LP-101 


CHECKER 80! 
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STANLEY DANCE 


RECENT AMERICAN 


GRANZ, NORMAN JAZZ CONCERT I. 
(Harry Edison, Flip Phillips, Lester Young, Bill 
Harris, Hank Jones, Ray Brown, Buddy Rich). 
Norgran Blues; Lady be good; | don’t stand 
a Ghost of a Chance; Indiana 
(Charlie Parker with strings) 
What is this thing called Love; April in 
Paris; Repetition; Easy to love; I'll 
Remember April 
(Oscar Peterson and Ray Brown) 
(Cale Padovani; Ray’s Blues 
oleman Hawkins, Hank Jones Br 
Yesterdays; Hawk's Tune; Stuffy 
(Buddy Rich, Hank Jones, Ray Brown) 
Carnegie Blues (2 x 12 inch) NORGRAN JC 11 
GREEN, URBIE 
Incubata; Skylark; La Salle; Dansero; 
Stairway to the Stars; Johnbo Mambo 


BLUE NOTE 5036 

GRIFFIN, JOHNNY 
Chicago Riffin’ ; Till we meet again OKEH 7043 
GUITAR SLIM 
Standin’ at the Station; New Arrival IMPERIAL 5310 
Sufferin’ Mind; Twenty-Five Lies SPECIALITY 536 
HAMILTON, CHICO (with George Duvivier, 

Howard Roberts) 
Nuttye; Street of Dreams; Broadway; 

What is there to say PACIFIC JAZZ EP 4-20 
LIONEL HAMPTON QUARTET 
Flying Home; Je Ne Sais Pas; Sunny side of 

the Street; April in Paris CLEF MG C-628 
HENDRIX, MARGIE 
Good Treatment; Every Time LAMP 8002 
HINES, EARL 
Glad Rag Doll; | & 2; Child of 

a Disordered Brain; Body and Soul; 

Rosetta; My Melancholy Baby; On 

Sunny side of the Street, | & ‘Xx’? LVA-3023 
HOLIDAY, BILLIE 
Love for sale; Moonglow; Everything | 

have is yours; If the Moon turns green; 

Autumn in New York; How deep is the 

Ocean; What a little Moonlight can do; 

| cried for You CLEF MG C-16! 
HOLIDAY, JOHNNY 
Julie is her name; She doesn’t laugh like 
you PACIFIC JAZZ 622 
HOWLING WOLF 
Evil is going on; How long? CHESS 1575 
JACKSON-HARRIS HERD 
C-Jam Blues; Jive at Five; Tucti-Frutti; 

Sue loves Mabel NORGRAN EP N 57 
JACKSON, LI’L SON 


Good ole Wagon; How long IMPERIAL 5312 
JACQUET, ILLINOIS 
Blue Nocturne; R.U. One CLEF 89125 


FLAIR 1054 


THEY ALL COME TO THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 


All the latest Jazz releases 
All the Rarest Records 
All the Jazz Books and 
Magazines 
and All the Intelligent Record 
Collectors 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 
(Record Dept.) 
52 Charing Cross Road, London 
W.C.2. 
MEMBERS J.R.R.A. 
TELEPHONE : TEMPLE BAR 2315 


The Greatest Jazz Centre in the 
World ! 
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AM SESSION (No. 5) Los 
Teiaridge, Hodges, Hampton, Phillips, Jacquet, 
Peterson, Rich, (12 inch) 
. in’ e 
{Rose Room; Jammin’ for MG C 4005 
AM SESSION AT CARNEGIE HALL (Buck 
Clayton, Ruby Braff, Jo Jones, Milt Hinton, etc.) 
Found a New Baby; is 
i Blues;; After You've Gone 
COLUMBIA LP 557 
JAZZ AT THE BOSTON ARTS FESTIVAL 
(Vic Dickenson, Ruby Braff, etc.) 
High Society; Jazz Me Blues; Sleepy Time 
Down South; You — 
ingin’ lues; After You're Gone 
STORYVILLE LP 311 
JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC (VOL 16). 
(Eldridge, Shavers, Harris, Phillips, Webster, 
Carter, Willie Smith, Peterson, Ellis, Brown, 
Heard.) 
Cool Blues 
Ballad Medley: September Song (Harris); 
Someone to watch over me (Webster); 
Flamingo (Carter); | can’t get started 
(Eldridge); Makin’ Whoopee (Phillips) ; 
Young man with a Horn (Smith); 
Embraceable You (Shavers) 
W ebster, Phillips, Harris, Eldridge, Shavers) 
The Challenges 
(Heard) 
The Drum Solo 
(Oscar Peterson Trio) 
Lollobrigida; Swinging on a star; Pomp- 
ton Turnpike; Love for Sale; Swinging 
till the Girls come home 
(Lester Young Quintet) 
Lester’s Blues; | cover the Waterfront; 
Lester Gambols 
(full personnel as for Cool Blues) 
One o'clock Jump. 
(Krup2, Carter, Peterson) 
Indiana; Somebody Loves Me; Laura; 
Stompin’ at the Savoy 
(full personnel featuring Webster and Phillips) 
Fiying Home 
(Peterson, Webster, Shavers, Harris, Willie 
Smith, Krupa, Brown, Ellis). 
Concert Blues, |. 
(Peterson, Phillips, Carter, Eldridge, Krupa, 
Brown, Ellis) 
Concert Blues, Il. 
(3 x 12 inch, | x 10 inch). CLEF MG VOL. 16 
JAZZ STUDIO TWO (Geller, Graas, Guffre, 
Howard Roberts, etc) 
Laura; Here come the Lions; Paicheck; 
Greas Point; Darn that Dream; Do it 
Again (12 inch) DECCA DL 8079 
JOHNSON, CHARLIE 
Birmingham Black Bottom; Don’t you leave 
me here ;Hot-tempered Blues; Charleston 
is the best Dance; Walk that thing; 
Harlem; Drag Blues; Hot Bones and Rice; 
The Rock “X'" LVA-3026 
JORDAN, LOUIS 
lf | had any sense; Louie's Blues (instr.) 
ALADDIN 3249 
KING, BILLY 


Wanna Carve my Initials in the Dinger; 

Won't you do it? ABBOTT 1002 
KRUPA, GENE (Eddie Shu, Teddy Napoleen) 
Don’t be that way; How high the Moon; 

Sing, Sing, Sing; Love for Sale; Booted; 

This can’t be Love; Harmonica Shu Boogie; 

September Song CLEF MG C 627 
LADNIER, TOMMY 
Comin’ on with the Come On, | & 2; 

R volutionary Blues; Gettin’ Together; 

Everybody loves my Baby; Ain’t Gonna 


JAZ 


Z 


Give Nobody none of this Jelly Roll; 
If you see me comin’; Royal Garden Blues 
*X' LVA-3027 
LEWIS, RICHARD (Ftg. Dolores Gibson, v.) 
Call Me, Call Me, Call Me; Hey, Little Bo 


ALADDIN 3255 
LIGGETT, LARRY 
That Man is Walking; Ma Ma Yoquiere 
Mambo CHESS 1578 
MAYBELLE, BIG 
I'm gettin’ ‘long Alright; My big Mistake OKEH 7042 
MANONE, WINGY 
On, Capri; Three Coins in the Fountain 
COLUMBIA EP 4-4030! 
MARYL GENE 


Buddy's Habits; Skic Dat De Dat; Panama 

Rag; Maple Leaf Rag; Chatanooga Stomp; 

Wabash Blues EMPIRICAL LP 102 
McLOLLIE, OSCAR 
Love me tonight; Take your shoes off, Pop 

MODERN 940 
MEZZROW, MEZZ & FRANK NEWTON 
Melody from the Sky; Lost; I’se a-Muggin' 

Mutiny in the Parlour; The Panic is on; 

Rosetta; Minor Jive; Who?; Romping; 

Blues My Baby gave to Me; World is wait- 

ing for the Sunrise (12 inch) VICTOR LP 1000 
MILLS BROTHERS 
Ev'ry Second of; You're Nobody till 

Somebody loves you DECCA 29276 
MOODY JAMES 
Until the real thing comes along; Moody's 

Theme; James Moody Story; And now 

Moody speaks; Serenade in Blue; Margie; 

Moody's Home; Wiggle Wag EMARCY MG26004 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL 
Grandpa, Spells; Shreveport Stomp; Kansas 

City Stomps; Stratford Hunch; Bucktown 

Biues; Big Foot Ham; Perfect Rag; Tom 

Cat Blues RIVERSIDE RLP 1038 
King Porter; New Orleans Joys; Wolverine 

Blues; London Blues; Froggie Moore; 

Jelly Roll Blues; Mamamita; Tia Juana 

RIVERSIDE RLP 104) 
MOTEN, BENNY 
Twelfth St. Rag; Sugar; Slow Motion; 

Tough Breaks; Jus-Rite; Trouble in 

Mind Biues; Get Low-Down Blues; 

Kansas City Breakdown “X" LVA-3025 
PARKER, CHARLIE 
Si, Si; Swedish Schnapps 
PETERSON, OSCAR 
Deep Purple; Nearness of You; Two 

Sleepy People; Laura; I'll Remember 

April; Lullaby of the Leaves; September 

in the Rain; On the Alamo CLEF MG C-IS5 
Peterson plays Jerome Kern (12 in.) CLEF MG C-623 
Peterson plays Richard Rodgers (12 in.) CLEF MG C624 
Peterson plays Vincent Youmans (12 in.) 


CLEF MG C-625 

PIERCE, NAT 
Drop the Other Shoe; I'll never be the 

Same; Honey Baby; Easy Living; Keepin’ 

out of mischief now; Some of these days; 

Blue Lester; The Kin FANTASY LP 3-14 
POWELL, CHRIS 
Dinah; Song of the Vagabonds 
PRICE, LLOYD 
Chee-Koo Baby; Oo-ee Baby 
PRYSOCK, RED 
Hey! There; Fat's Place 
QUINICHETTE, PAUL 
P.Q. Blues; Bot Bot; The Hook; Samie; 

Shad Roe; Paul's Bunion; Crew Cur; I'll 

always be in love with you EMARCY MG 26022 
Humpty Dumpty; | can’t give you anything 

but love DECCA EP 9-29197 


CLEF 11103 


GRAND 116 
SPECIALITY 536 


MERCURY 70460 


REED, LULA 
A quiet time with Jesus; What could | do 

but believe in Jesus KING 4737 
RHODES, TODD 
Silver Sunset; Specks KING 4736 
ROACH, MAX & CLIFFORD BROWN 
Jor-Du; | can’t get started; | get a kick out 

of you; Parisian Thoroughfare GENE NORMAN LP7 
ROBERTSON, WALTER 
Sputterin’ Blues; I've done everything | 


can FLAIR 1053 
SHAW, ARTIE (and Gramercy Five) 
Too marvelous for Words; Yesterdays; 


Supposin’; September Song; Rough 
Ridin’; My Funny Valentine; Dancing on 
the ceiling (12 inch) CLEF MG C-630 


SIMMONS, FAY 
Tell me what to do; My Joe Mambo 
SMILIN’ JOE 
A.B.C’s, Parts | and 2 
SMITH, PAUL 
Cheese Cake; C’est la Vie; Crazy Rhythm; 

All for You; F.S.T.; September Song; 

Got a penny; Hey, Sam SKYLARK SKLIP-13 
SPIDERS, THE 
Mmm, Mmm, Baby; The real thing IMPERIAL 5305 
STEWART, ALONZO 
Love me baby; Goin’ back home SPECIALITY 534 
TEA GARDEN, JACK & CHARLIE / ROSY 
McHARGUE 
Jersey Bounce; Pretty Baby; Charmaine; 

Lovin’ to be done; Mysterious Rag; 

Night Wind; Don’t send me Posies; 

They've gotta quit kicking my 


dawg 
Around JAZZ MAN LJ 334 
THARPE, SISTER ROSETTA 
This Ole House; Go Ahead DECCA 29255 
THOMAS, BLANCHE 
You Ain't so such a much; Not the way 
that | love you IMPERIAL 5302 
THOMPSON, LUCKY 
Moonlight in Vermont; Little Boy; Blow 
DECCA 29265 
VAUGHAN, SARAH (with John Malachi, Joe 
Benjamin, Roy Haynes) 
Lover man; Shulie-a-Bop; Polka Dots and 
Moonbeams; Body and Soul; They can’t 
take that away; Prelude to a Kiss; You 
hit the spot; If | knew then EMARCY MG 26005 
VENTURA, CHARLIE 
Eupheria; Blowing Bubbles; Synthesis; 
Gone with the Wind; Stop ‘n’ Go; 
Pennies from Heaven; If | had you 
EMARCY MG 26028 
WALKER, JACKIE 


Big Fat Fib; Little Bit Too Little IMPERIAL 8268 
WALKER, T-BONE 
Love is just a Gamble; High Society IMPERIAL 5311 
WASHBOARD RHYTHM KINGS 
Tiger Rag; Hummin’ to Myself; My Silent 

Love; Shoot ‘Em; I'm gonna play down 

by the Ohio; Underneath the Harlem 

Moon; Ash Man Crawl; Pepper Steak 


LVA-3021 
WATKINS, LA CILLE 
You left me lonely; So Disappointed with 


love JAGUAR 3006 
WEBSTER, BEN 
Hoot, Pouting; The Iron Hat; Duke and the 

Brute; Old Folks; King’s Riff; Randall's 

Island; You're my thrill EMARCY MG 26006 
WINTERHALTER, HUGO 
Land of dreams (ftg. Eddie Heywood); 

Song of the Barefoot Contessa VICTOR 20/47 5888 
YOUNG AT BOP, THE (Rodney, Haig, Hefti, 

Ventura, etc.) 
A Cent and a Half; Perdido; Charge Account; 

Gussie G.; | woke up Dizzy; Sloppy 

Joes; Fine and Dandy; Elevation EMARCY MG2600! 


RAINBOW 263 
IMPERIAL 5304 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB RECORD SHOP 


OFFER YOU A PREMIER MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
WE NUMBER THOUSA.NDS OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS, WHY NOT JOIN THEM ? 
SEND 3d. IN STAMPS FOR A REGULAR SUPPLY OF OUR MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE. 


82, High Street, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W.8 


PRImrose 6725 


Telephone : 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand 


American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about ! _It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


- 2 LONDON LONDON (continued) GLASGOW 
ad The Swing Shop, London Jazz Club Record Shop The Record Shop, 
1b, Mitcham"Lane, 82, High]Street, 185, Tollcross Road, 
. ' Streatham, S.W.16. St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. Glasgow, E.1. 
> 
rd ‘ Doug. Dobell, Mastercraft Instruments & BIRMINGHAM 
—H 77, Charing Cross Road, Products, 
2 London, W.C.2. 4, Soho Street, The Diskery, 
2 Oxford Street, W.1. 6/7, Moor Street, 
Birmingham, 5. 
2 International Bookshop, ao MOUTH 
52, Charing Cross Road, n CROYDON 
ad London, W.C.2. 
a Eric Heath, 
| 230, Old Christchurch Road, amenenpaongnbetesie 
a Paynes Music Shop, 235¢, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
213, Bromley Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
LIVERPOOL. NOTTINGHAM 
Agate & Co., Hessy’s Ltd., Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 18/20, Manchester Street, 172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Street, London, N.16. Liverpool 1. Nottingham. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone: Ther Green 3134 
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General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
Sij-. Bold type 6d. per word 


RECORD WEAR STARTS AT 
THE STYLUS. Estimated life of a 
sapphire is 300 standard or 100 
LP sides. Renew your needle in 
time—it’s too late when wear | 
can be heard. B.S.R.-5/11. Acos. 
and GPX-6/8. Studio 9/3. Connoi- 
sseur 13/7. Decca X/M/S-13/I1. 
Garrard Astatic-8/7. Garrard 
Magnetic-!7/!1. For old or worn 
78s we can supply.003 radius for 
Connoisseur, X/M/S and Acos. 
(7/-). Send cost of sapphire only | 
and pick-up head where necessary 
Diamond styli for all pick-ups 
£3. 15. 0 each (.003-£4. 0. 0.) 
S.R.S. (Dept. IK) 11, Heatherley 
Drive, Ilford, Essex. 
Friendships. Pen & Personal. | 
Introductions all districts. All ages 
Photos. Send 5d., stamps for 
fascinating details and free photo | 
book—Edna Hanson, Denton, 
Manchester. 8 


THE 


Disposals and Wants Centre 
FOR RECORD COLLECTORS 


Bob & Tradition Jazz Records wanted (78 & 
LP) W. MOXSOM 206 Forest Road, London 
E.17 (LAR 4880) 


Hey, let's swap JAZZ discs! | want all 3 
speeds. Mainly instrumental. New or old. 


| 
| 


| home or abroad.—Write, 
| LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED _ RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
phone or call: 
Oxford 


Street, London, W.1. (Ger. 1604). 


| GRAMOPHONE RECORD CABINETS From 


| €5/10/0. Write for 
| payments. 


Condition at least VG. Will swap 25 for 20 | 


if no list is used. Mine are all JAZZ. No junk. 
Answer by AIR, ! will too. Stamps, books, and 
Mags. also wanted. BILL DEPPE, Pollocksville, 
North Carolina, U.S.A. 8 


illustrations. Easy 
Stamford, Dept. C20., 20 College 
Parade, Salusbury Road, London, N.W.6 


C. H. YARDLEY & Co., ‘‘The Music Shop for 


| all musical requirements’’, 96, Tavistock Road, 
| Plymouth. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Club Notice 


| Board 


| Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. 
} bold type : 6d. per word 


ALBEMARLE 
—‘'White Hart." 
Every Wednesday. 
83, 105 and 607. 


JAZZ CLUB 
Southall— 
Buses 120, 


PLUMSTEAD JAZZ CLUB, Every 
Tuesday at ‘‘Railway Tavern’’ 
Plumstead Road, S.E.18. Resident 
Band CARDINALS"’. 
Weekly Subscription 1|/3d. only. 


Will anyone interested in becom- 
ing a member of THE HILL-BILLY 
FOLK RECORD COLLECTORS 
CLUB, please write for details te: 
21 Malvern Road, Grays, Essex, 


A BARGAIN in jazz read- | 
ing. PICKUP) magazine — 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 
3 copies for 1/3. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. 

BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY 
231 Baker St., London, N.W.!. 
Founded 1940. 

Members everywhere. Write for 
Particulars. 

MUSICIANS. Send for free list 
of 1200 Evergreens in correct 
key for your instrument, and 
improve your busking. Spencer, 
19 Warwick Avenue, Bedford. 


or 47 Holbrook Way, Bromley, 
| Kent. S.A.E. appreciated 


LET US HELP YOU FIND THAT DELETED 
RECORD YOU ARE SEARCHING FOR. 
You may Advertise your ‘‘WANTS"’ or 
“‘DISPOSALS"’ in these columns for 6d. per 
record—Mini 3—Maxi 20. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Orley Drive, Ilford, 
| Essex. 
| 
poo 
GLENN MILLER APPRECIATION 
SOC. Record recitals. 

Details membership 3 Gt. Percy 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


For 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 


Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 

3/4d. for any four, post free 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—2/6 per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


BASIC JAZZ ON LONG PLAY 
by JOHN LUCAS 
Price 7/6 Post 6d extra. 


your Jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers 


6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 5/6 
3 ’ ” ” ” ” > 3/6 
each lot post free. 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS”? WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free 


THE SECOND LINE. 
Published by New Orleans Jazz Club. 


Corresponding membership in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which 
includes copies of THE SECOND LINE. 


SHEET MUSIC— 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 
WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE | 


A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 
JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in 
12/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


Buenos Aires 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28 LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 11. 
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GREATEST JAZZ 


CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


LDG 093 
KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 


SOUTH RAMPART STREET PARADE; THE GIRLS GO CRAZY; ST. JAME’S 
INFIRMARY; BILL BAILEY; MILENBERG JOYS; CREOLE LOVE CALL; 
BUCKETS GOT A HOLE IN IT; AUNT HAGAR’S BLUES. 


RATED BY Jars Journal CRITICS AS THE 
TOP TRADITIONAL RECORD OF 1954 


OTHER RECORDINGS BY 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 


LDGO055 1919 RAG; WEARY BLUES; MAPLE LEAF RAG; DOWN HOME RAG; OH! DIDN’T 
HE RAMBLE; ORY’S CREOLE TROMBONE; MARYLAND, MY MARLYAND; ORIGINAL 
DIXIELAND ONE-STEP. 


EXTENDED PLAY 45 r.p.m. 
EPG1006 ST. LOUIS BLUES; ORY’S BOOGIE; BLUES FOR JIMMIE NOONE. 


78 R.P.M. 
V2011 TIGER RAG; EH, LA-BAS: V2012 12rH STREET RAG; SAVOY BLUES: GV2186 OH, DIDN’T 
HE RAMBLE; MARYLAND, MY MARYLAND: GV2190 BLUES FOR HOME (Pts. 1 and2): GV2187 
DOWN HOME RAG; 1919 RAG; GV2191 ORY’S BOOGIE; ST. LOUIS BOOGIE. 
A106 DIPPERMOUTH BLUES; SAVOY BLUES: A107 HIGH SOCIETY; BALLIN’ THE JACK 


VOGUE : GOOD TIME JAZZ : TEMPO RECORDS 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113/115, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, SW.3. Tel. KNightsbridge 4256/7/8. 


Printed by H. E. WARNE LTD., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell, England. 
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